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Ionesco and the 
Comic of Absurdity 


For the last nine years during which Eugene Ionesco has filled the 
theater with his presence, his reputation, by a stage effect not un- 
worthy of the corpse in Amédée, has kept increasing and stretching 
to the four corners of the earth. In spite of some critics’ reservations, 
he has conquered a vast public. One might almost say that this 
extreme avant-gardist has become, in a way, a classic. Such a theater, 
upsetting all conventions and habits and destructive of the theater 
itself, seems to have been expected. At any rate, it has been immedi- 
ately recognized and acclaimed. This is due to the fact that Ionesco’s 
plays, which some commentators have tried to dismiss as mere ex- 
travaganzas born of the author’s dreams and anxieties, are a re- 
sponse to the demands of a given personal situation in history. His 
feelings are those of a man of his time, plunged in the agony of his 
century. As he says in The Alma Impromptu: “The creator himself 
is the only valid witness to his own time, he discovers it in himself, 
he alone, mysteriously and freely, expresses it.” We must therefore 
understand the very impulses, desires and nightmares which he pro- 
jects on the stage as constituting his testimony on the present con- 
dition of man, in no way inferior to any moral or political preaching. 
In case we wonder what evidence he intends to give, Madeleine is 
most explicit in Victims of Duty: “There are always things to say. 
Since the modern world is in a state of decomposition, you can be a 
witness to decomposition.” If Ionesco’s works appear at first so 
strange and disconcerting and seem so fond of the weird and the 
monstrous, it is not because they are immured within the universe of 
dream or delirium, but precisely because they open out into our world. 

The aim of a theater of decomposition will be the decomposition 
of the theater. If the central theme of literature during the last twenty 
years is the absurdity of a world where man is left alone to fill in the 
void of God, give a name and a meaning to things and freely, but 
unjustifiably, create his own values, literary expression, it must be 
admitted, up to Beckett and lonesco, had trailed far behind philo- 
sophical intent. In the same manner as Pascal strove to ruin reason 
in the eyes of the libertine by virtue of a rational dialectics, Sartre 
and Camus, in the exploring of absurdity which they undertook in 
Nausea or The Myth of Sisyphus, use an admirably logical language 
to express the illogical, the internal necessity of their sentences to 
convey the total contingency of the world, and resort to literature in 
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order to negate literature. A genuine experience of the absurd, how- 
ever, will invent its own language and create forms that are not those 
of rational discourse. “I dream of an irrationalist theater,” says the 
Poet in Victims of Duty. “A non-Aristotelian theater?—Exactly.” 
What must be carried onto the stage is the radical revolution which, 
in the twentieth century, substituted many-valued logics for the logic 
of the excluded middle and Einsteinian for Newtonian space. There- 
fore an irrationalist theater is not merely a theater that attacks the 
idols of rationalism, indefinite-progress-towards-happiness-through- 
science (although Ionesco makes no bones about tilting at them 
many times, from Victims of Duty to The Unrewarded Killer), it is, 
above all, a theater which is meant to be a genuine expression of the 
irrational. The traditional theater was coherent because the human 
beings it presented were coherent. In this respect, even writers of 
the absurd, like Sartre or Camus, remain, in their plays as well as 
in their style, very conservative. Sartre’s plays especially are ex- 
emplars of the “well-made” play and Les Mains Sales is a master- 
piece of what Ionesco would call the “police” type of drama. The 
reason for this is that man as the source of “Sinngebung,” as a uni- 
versal dispenser of meaning and the measure of all things, is intact. 
Although he is like a sickness of being, that sick man retains both 
his cohesion and his coherence. An authentic rendering of absurdity 
will demand a double disintegration, that of personality and that of 
language. 

The already famous passage in which Ionesco has one of his char- 
acters declare: “We shall give up the principle of the identity and 
unity of character, to the benefit of motion and dynamic psychol- 
ogy ...” is a highly significant text. But its interpretation remains 
a delicate affair and we must not be misled by the author’s choice 
of terms. The words he uses are those of classical psychoanalysis 
(“dynamic psychology,” “contradictory forces”) and we might be 
tempted to construe the decomposition of personality we find in 
Ionesco’s theater through analogy with dream manifestations. Some 
critics have even yielded to the temptation. But if it were only a 
matter of psychoanalysis, rationality would fare well. We must not 
forget that the play from which the quote is taken is meant to be a 
sharp satire on the claims of psychoanalysis, whose formulas the 
writer enjoys parodying. In Victims of Duty we see a policeman- 
psychoanalyst (with all the ratiocinative connotations of the word 
for Ionesco) ruthlessly pursuing “Mallot with a t at the end” through 
the dreams and memories of another character called Choubert and 
asserting: “I don’t believe in absurdity, everything is coherent, every- 
thing becomes understandable . . . thanks to the endeavors of human 
thought and science.” This manifesto could have been signed by 
Freud himself and the whole play aims at ridiculing it. “Mallot with 
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a t at the end” is nowhere to be discovered, for the good reason that 
he cannot be recovered: “You cannot retrieve Mallot,” cries out the 
exasperated Policeman, “you have a hole in your memory. We shall 
fill up that hole in your memory.” The final scene of the play, with 
its extraordinary crescendo of frantic chewing and eating on the part 
of Choubert, brings out one of Ionesco’s central themes and illustrates 
the symbolism of the “hole,” analysed by Sartre at the end of Being 
and Nothingness. What all that manducation is trying to achieve is 
to fill an absolute gap and give thought a substantial existence. 

But Choubert gorges in vain and his thought really is an unfillable 
void. In that sense, one might say that Ionesco’s is an ontological 
theater. He seems to be one of the first playwrights to have taken 
seriously the philosophical assertion that thought is not a region of 
being, but, on the contrary, a nothingness in the plenum of the world. 
In spite of all his theoretical analyses tending to disprove the exist- 
ence of an ego, Sartre still created characters with a “personality.” 
Hugo in Dirty Hands, for instance, can be described by a series of 
predicates: bourgeois, weak, idealist, a misfit, etc. It would be very 
easy to write a non-Sartrian analysis of Sartre’s works, in terms of 
traditional psychology, which is in keeping, of course, with the clas- 
sical structure of his plays. But if we take seriously the assertion that 
consciousness is a nothing, personality and character disappear for 
good. Within the total impersonality of consciousness, it is now pos- 
sible, as Rimbaud says, that “I be another.” In this respect, the 
comments of the Belgian scholar A. de Waelhens on “the One” in 
Heidegger’s philosophy: could apply word for word to Ionesco’s 
characters: “The real ‘subject’ in daily life is that impersonal Man, 
since at all times and in all occasions it dictates to me what I must 
do or be. J become lost in it.” There is, so to speak, a void of being 
and a fall into the “one does” or “one says” which constitute man’s 
original sin. Such a play as The Bald Soprano can only be under- 
stood as the unfolding of human existence on the level of “the One” 
described by Heidegger. The characters, absent from themselves, 
become as interchangeable as the lines they speak: hence their per- 
petual duplication, the unending series of Jacques, father, son, 
mother, sister, etc. all with the same name, the identity of Roberte I 
and II in Jacques or the Submission, of Amédée and Madeleine I and 
I in How to get rid of it, etc. If, by that repeated device most char- 
acteristic of Ionesco’s theater, we are faced with an endless game of 
hide-and-seek to the point of dizziness, if the selves can thus be sub- 
stituted for each other and the lines come most weirdly out of the 
wrong mouth, it is because the identity of the selves is like that of a 
vacuum. In The Chairs, the Old Man and the Old Woman, cut off 


' This unfortunate expression is the usual English translation for the German 
“man” and the French “on” in the sense of “one does,” “one thinks,” etc. 
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and estranged from the world (the scene is laid on an island), seek 
to attain salvation through communication with mankind. What fol- 
lows is well known: over the array of empty chairs on which the 
guests are supposed to be sitting extends an unfillable void, a total 
absence. No one is to be seen or heard. The Orator who was to 
deliver the Message cannot find his words and humanity is thus a 
wilderness where it is not even possible to preach. 

Within that metaphysical perspective, the traditional “comique de 
caractére” is replaced by what might be called a “comique de non- 
caractére.” You think you have one human being in front of you 
and you suddenly find another. This is the kind of comic effect due 
to abrupt change of balance and cheated expectation which Kant 
stressed. Hence a sort of vicious circle of human existence and a 
special brand of comedy which one might term a comedy of circu- 
larity. But destinies, like personalities, are interchangeable. There 
could not be any story or plot, in the usual sense, since these pre- 
suppose a linear progression. We are faced with yet another endless 
vicious circle, which explains why the denouements of The Bald 
Soprano and The Lesson exactly repeat the beginning, with other 
characters who happen to be the same; by virtue of the same device, 
the entrance of Bartholomeus II in The Alma Impromptu is the very 
replica of that of Bartholomeus I. That eternal return is not an 
eternal assertion of the self, as it was for Nietzsche, but its perpetual 
negation. Moreover, to man’s absence corresponds the all-pervading 
presence of things. In the same way as Sartre’s Roquentin experi- 
enced Nausea in front of a pebble or a root, the spectator experi- 
ences the essential emptiness of man before the monstrous kingdom 
of objects. The comedy of proliferation, on the level of things, is 
complementary to the comedy of circularity, on the human level. 
The chairs in The Chairs, the cups in Victims of Duty, the pieces of 
furniture in The New Tenant or the eggs in The Future is in the 
Eggs are multiplied until they crowd and choke the stage, the corpse 
and the mushrooms in Amédée keep growing until there is no more 
room for the characters. Although Ionesco is occasionally tempted 
to abuse that device, this is no merely mechanical and facile trick. 
That uncontrollable growth and geometrical progression of objects, 
for the most part of human fabrication, that finally drive man out, 
convey both the futility of man’s attempt to give himself through 
boundless material production the fullness of being which he lacks, 
and the inevitable ultimate trimph of object over subject. Things are 
like the nightmare of consciousness. Our laughter is tinged with 
anxiety. Against the spreading tide of things and the dissolution of 
the human, there remains one barrier, language. This last defense 
Ionesco will now proceed to storm. 


This onslaught is the most striking and destructive element of his 
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comic. “It is in talking that one finds ideas, words, and then ourselves 
in Our own words, and also the town, and the garden, maybe one 
finds everything again and is an orphan no more,” declares the Old 
Woman in The Chairs. Like Claudel, she believes that language will 
wed and weld man and the world and that it affords the only access 
to the truth of things. But her hopes will be dashed and the play- 
wright will expose the duplicity and failure of words on all levels. 
For we try to conceal our inner void and the absurdity of the world 
under the veil of the universal logos. The rationality to which we 
desperately cling only exists in and by our words, it is merely their 
creation. Unbearable talkers, Ionesco’s characters all have a pas- 
sionate, diseased urge to “understand.” 

“There is something I don’t understand,” Mr. Smith says in The 
Bald Soprano, “it’s just meaningless.” “This is understandable through 
an inner mathematical reasoning. You’ve got it or you haven't,” the 
Professeur in The Lesson peremptorily declares. From the policeman- 
psychoanalyst, whom we already met, to the all too human Béranger 
in The Unrewarded Killer, everybody wants to understand every- 
thing, and even man. If Moliére’s “reasoners” are firmly established 
within language and drift happily along the logical currents, they 
are, at least, cautious enough never to push their medium to ex- 
tremes. Sade’s reasoners, on the contrary, naive or fearless, are not 
afraid to carry their ratiocinations to the point where logic becomes 
sheer madness. As for Ionesco’s reasoners, they demonstrate that 
language, in its essence, never was anything but systematic delirium. 
From that viewpoint, his theater can be considered as a complete 
treatise on the pathology of linguistics. The mechanical combination 
of terms reflects the automatic association of ideas. Capable of say- 
ing everything, words say nothing. Contraries are equivalent and can 
be substituted for each other at any time: “When all is said and 
done, we still don’t know, when the bell rings, if there is someone at 
the door or not!—No one ever.—Always someone.—TI’ll set you right. 
There is something in what you both say. When the bell rings, some- 
times there is somebody at the door, and sometimes there is no- 
body.—That seems logical to me.—To me also.” Ordinary truths are 
as empty as the “One” in which they originate: “One says so.—One 
also says the contrary.—The truth is in between.—That’s correct.” 
The Bald Soprano, \ike all the plays of Ionesco, offers a complete 
range of that “everyday talk” on which Heidegger is such an acerb 
commentator and in which human stupidity is deposited in maxims 
and sayings clearly recognizable as they flit by, since they adorn our 
daily conversation. Common sense wisdom, fallen from the distin- 
guished lips of the bourgeois or culled from the caretakers’ gossip, 
the vociferations of the police, the clichés of the administrators, Mére 
Pipe’s marxist-inspired demagogy as well as the liberal slogans of the 
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Drunkard in The Unrewarded Killer, the jargon of critics and the 
tomfoolery of philosophers, and even the humanist beliefs which are 
dearest to our hearts, like those of Béranger (“There must be some 
common ground, some common language . . .”), all that reveals the 
utter inanity of human logorrhea. We discover not without dismay 
that, for thought, words are not simply a frame of reference or a 
support, but the whole of reality. A prisoner of his speech, man 
thinks himself protected by his own psittacism. It is enough to show 
us for one moment our language from the outside to tear down that 
fragile barrier. From then on, the poet’s imagination plays havoc 
with words. A French critic had the patience to count up to thirty-six 
stock tricks in Ionesco’s comedies. As far as language is concerned, 
the latter displays prodigious verbal invention: his accumulation of 
puns, spoonerisms, equivocations, misunderstandings and a thousand 
and one other nonsensical drolleries, down to outright disintegration 
of articulate language into onomatopoeias, brayings and belchings, 
does not merely betray a childish or diseased inclination, on the part 
of the author, for verbal fireworks; it is a perpetually renewed act of 
accusation against language, a language that lends itself to all possible 
coaxings and inveiglements, torsions and distortions, that can utter 
contrary statements in one breath and believes itself to be an emana- 
tion of the universal Logos! Instead of men using language to think, 
we have language thinking for men. That mask must be torn from 
their faces. Thus is the “anti-character” comedy completed by “anti- 
wit” witticisms and speech-destructive speeches. 

Now Ionesco has reached the total decomposition of the stage and 
achieved the irrationalist theater of which he dreamt. The frame of 
the stage-world, the fetters of ordinary language are broken. It is 
like a rebellion of the theater against itself. Yet it must be remarked 
that this all-out challenge allows a spectacle to subsist which calls for 
the presence of spectators. Such an “anti-theater” differs toto caelo 
from the “a-theater” of a Pichette, where action becomes lost in 
words and the show vanishes into flights of lyricism. There remains 
in Ionesco’s works (and that characteristic is even more emphasized 
in his most recent play, The Unrewarded Killer) a certain theatrical 
consistency and structural coherence, which alone would necessitate 
a long analysis. To simplify matters, let us say that what keeps his 
plays from being mere rantings and ravings is the very weight and 
denseness of their reality, one might almost say their realism. For, as 
far as we are concerned, we refuse to consider those literary works 
as “dream-like” (oniriques) or “surrealistic.” That would mean for- 
getting the meticulous care with which the playwright stresses, with- 
out omitting a single one of them, all the details of his deliberately 
familiar settings, “‘a middle-class English home,” “a study, used also 
as a dining-room,” “an old dusty armchair in the centre of the stage 
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and a night-table,” etc. Even the most fantastic and whimsical plays, 
like Jacques, are set in a decidedly familiar, everyday environment. 
What must be wrenched off its moorings, after the fashion of Rim- 
baud’s Bateau Ivre, what must overturn and capsize is reality itself, 
for, according to the very words of the Architect in The Unrewarded 
Killer, “reality, contrary to dream, can turn into a nightmare.” If 
Ionesco’s theater is viewed as compounded of “the stuff dreams are 
made on,” it will lose all its force and be neutralized. On the con- 
trary, once the barrier of language is disposed of, reality will sud- 
denly assume a monstrous appearance. This is an experience rem- 
iniscent of the one Sartre describes in Nausea, only more radical. 
Far from our rising then to a “surreality” (let us not forget that 
surrealism is optimistic and purposes to renovate and resuscitate 
man through the imagination), it would be more accurate to say that 
we lapse into an “infrareality,” we retrace the path of evolution. 
Articulated speech falls apart and becomes once more a succession 
of syllables, cries and breathings. Man goes back to the original 
beast, witness the end of Jacques: “One can still see the Jacques and 
the Roberts swarm on the stage. One can hear their animal groans 
. . . Everybody is gone, except for Roberte, who is lying, or rather 
crouching, on the floor . . . One can only see her nine fingers stirring 
like reptiles.” Everything returns to the primeval magma and initial 
absurdity from which it issued. Face to face with the Killer, Béran- 
ger in The Unrewarded Killer looks for that ultimate confrontation 
with Death, which La Fontaine’s Woodcutter had hastened to flee: 
but Béranger is unable to bring forth a single reason for the Killer 
to spare him. He is fundamentally guilty of seeking reasons where 
there are none. He falls a victim to his own tragic passion for “un- 
derstanding,” and his rational yearnings make his encounter with 
absurdity all the more painful. There is in Ionesco an all-pervading 
feeling of guilt. It would be a misinterpretation to construe it, as 
some critics did, as the author’s private guilt feeling, in a Freudian 
sense, for what here becomes manifest the essential, ontological cul- 
pability of man, the author’s and ours. Thus we reach a “théatre 
total,” and it is total not because bits of movies, ballet and song are 
added to it, but because it involves the spectator in the spectacle 
totally. Since the subject at hand is human reality and since the 
actors are nobody in particular, they are precisely ourselves and 
what they are enacting is our drama. When I laugh at Moliére’s 
Miser or Misanthrope I can set my mind at rest, on leaving the 
theater, with the thought that I am neither a miser nor a misanthro- 
pist. In traditional comedy, there always is a safe distance between 
the actors and me. But when I laugh at “everyone” and “anyone,” 
I laugh at myself. There is no more separation between the spectator 
and the spectacle, the latter becomes a mirror, just like consciousness; 
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and what it reflects is our bad conscience. “Everything must arouse in 
the spectator a painful feeling of shame and uneasiness.” (Stage 
directions at the end of Jacques.) 

This non-Aristotelian theater presents us with a problem which 
Aristotle had not foreseen: that of pity and fear for which laughter 
is a catharsis. 

It is in this perspective that we must ultimately view the comic in 
Ionesco. One might wonder, indeed, by what miracle that theater of 
“shame” and “uneasiness” can elicit laughter. The revelation of 
absurdity is usually accompanied by anguish, the anguish of man’s 
dignity for Camus, that of man’s responsibility for Sartre. But if 
one goes further in the experience of absurdity, man becomes sud- 
denly so unimportant that tragedy turns into a farce, and an absurd 
laughter bursts forth. That kind of laughter had already been heard 
at the end of The Wall by Sartre and at the most humiliating point 
of the French defeat in Roads to Liberty. But this laughter is still 
inauthentic, it plays the part of a “safety valve,” which André Breton 
assigned to grim humor; it is a type of human behavior which con- 
sists, once our projects have lost any possible transcendence into the 
future, in shifting the responsibility for an absurd situation onto the 
world and thus getting rid of it. In Sartre’s eyes, as he wrote in 
Nausea, “nothing that exists can be comic.” But let man cease to be 
a “humanist” and to view himself in a tragic light or even to take 
himself seriously, let him stand back at the theater and look at him- 
self from the outside at last, let him see himself as the puppet he 
really is, and then, as Nicolas, in Victims of Duty, exclaims: “No 
more drama nor tragedy: the tragic becomes comic, the comic is 
tragic, and life becomes so gay . . . life becomes so gay . . .” This 
determination to be gay in face of the utter confusion and final dis- 
appearance of all values offers no salvation, it does not conquer 
absurdity, it stresses it, it does not try to dodge it, it revels in it. It 
is an act of accusation against man much more than against the 
world. It is man throwing doubt on the possibility of being a man. 
In our awkward moments, Bergson saw what he called a mechanical 
something grafted upon life: in our best moments, we discover our- 
selves to be but a living something grafted upon mere mechansim. 
The “useless passion” which existentialists thought man to be now 
becomes eminently laughable. The laughter that suddenly rings out 
is Ionesco’s. 
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The Comedy of Samuel Beckett: 
“Something old, something new...” 


Although laughter in some form has always been associated with 
comedy, the aspect has varied from the wry smile to the dry sob, 
and has included sneer, snort, and grimace. In interpreting this 
gamut of responses through the ages, critics have tended to adhere to 
either of two main views: (1) that laughter arises from a malicious 
feeling of superiority over a victim, or (2) that it is a tool of in- 
struction by negative example. In the latter case analysts from 
Aristotle to Bergson have dealt largely with the comedy of manners, 
whereas the former viewpoint has been applied to such disparate 
forms as farce and cosmological comedy, embracing works from 
Homer to Kafka, and, more recently, to Samuel Beckett. However, 
if Beckett must unhesitatingly be assigned to what we might call the 
cruel comic tradition, he still avails himself of techniques developed 
through centuries of dominance of the comedy of manners. 

From Aristotle to Bergson the comic domains have been located in 
situation (in the sense of plot), language, and character; in his early 
works Beckett exploits all of these, and very particularly language. 
The very titles incorporate puns: Whoroscope (his first separately 
published poem—1930), More Pricks Than Kicks (a short story 
collection—1934), and Murphy (a novel—1938; the pun is on the 
greek “morph” meaning “form”). Other puns sprinkle his pages 
(Why did the barmaid champagne? . . . Because the stout porter 
bitter.). An educated, elegant laughter is evoked, too, from such lin- 
guistic tricks as manipulation of well-known quotations (In the be- 
ginning was the pun. Fallor ergo sum.); literary jargon (There were 
brambles passim. She paused for the striking nominative to be ad- 
mired.); frequent paradox (Past the worst of the best. He lapsed 
into consciousness. ); and sneering irony (She had it from God, there- 
fore he could rely on its being accurate in every particular.). Even 
the heavier humor that depends upon misplaced literalness is carried 
off with a rather light touch (His acathisia was deep-seated and of 
long standing. ), but nowhere is Beckett’s control of linguistic comedy 
more in evidence than in the parodies. Although isolated examples 
often occur, particularly in the dialogue (“If you have news of my 
love, speak, speak I adjure you.”), the full flavor is obtained only 
when sentences and paragraphs accumulate, in which the tone is 
sometimes riotously, sometimes grotesquely out of key with its sub- 
ject. Thus in the penultimate story of More Pricks Than Kicks, the 
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hero of the series, Belacqua (named after the slothful Florentine in 
Dante’s Antepurgatorio) attempts to dominate his fear in the face 
of an imminent operation. 


. .. At this crucial point the good God came to his assistance 
with a phrase from a paradox of Donne: “Now among our 
wise men, I doubt not but many would be found, who would 
laugh at Heraclitus weeping, none which would weep at De- 
mocritus laughing.” This was a godsend and no error. . . He 
[Belacqua] must efface himself altogether and do the little 
soldier. It was this paramount consideration that made him 
decide in favour of Bim and Bom, Grock, Democritus, what- 
ever you are pleased to call it, and postpone its dark converse 
to a less public occasion. This was an abnegation if you like, 
for Belacqua could not resist a lachrymose philosopher, and still 
less when, as was the case with Heraclitus, he was obscure at 
the same time. He was in his element in dingy tears, and 
luxuriously so when these were furnished by a pre-Socratic 
man of acknowledged distinction. 


Even though tragic and comic “came to the same thing in the end,” 
both Beckett and Belacqua consciously choose laughter some few 
hours before the latter’s death. They walk in the wake of Democri- 
tus, the laughing philosopher, and Grock the clown, who laid them 
in the aisles by his failures at whatever he attempted. 

The passage is typical of Beckett’s early English work in its polite 
mockery of the hero, its dependence upon sophisticated vocabulary 
and learned allusion, its appeal to the reader over the hero’s head 
(whatever you are pleased to call it; if you like), its mixture of fact 
(Democritus, Grock) and fiction (Bim and Bom, who become the 
sadistic attendants in the Magdalen Mental Mercyseat of Murphy). 
Typical too is the basic cruelty of the scene; we are invited to laugh 
at a man who is about to die on the operating table. 

The comic tone that does not falter before death, maiming, physi- 
cal or mental agony, is not, of course, new with Beckett. The 
Ancients—Homer and Aristophanes in particular—delighted in the 
physical misery of their comic victims. Chaucer and Rabelais, a 
century and channel apart, shared a lusty gusto for tales of the out- 
witted cuckold, and recounted them with rich obscenity. Hamlet was 
able to view his own tragic situation as comic, and thus became the 
prototype for poets of “humour noir.” But unlike these poets, 
Beckett’s heroes are not morally victorious through their laughter; 
their suffering and death are part of a larger, grimmer joke—the 
absurdity of the human situation, the cosmological comedy. 

In Beckett’s early work, although there are implications of such 
cosmological comedy, he still pays pen service to the domains of 
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Bergson’s comedy-of-manners trio. If the linguistic exuberance does 
not spill over into situation and character, stock comic plot and 
caricature are nevertheless in evidence. 

The hero of More Pricks Than Kicks abandons a fair lady more 
or less in distress; he urges his wife to take a lover, is prey to an 
acquisitive female, and, after death, is quickly supplanted in the 
arms of his third wife, by his best friend. In Murphy the hero con- 
sents to look for work so that his prostitute-mistress need not con- 
tinue hers. An ex-mistress, hot on Murphy’s trail, keeps his two 
erstwhile friends in reserve lest the quest for Murphy prove unfruit- 
ful. After Murphy’s death she chooses between them while Mistress- 
in-Command (named, inappropriately enough, Celia) returns to her 
trade, and Murphy’s ashes, instead of being flushed down the toilet 
of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, as requested in his will, are dispersed 
on a London barroom floor. Even in the pat plots, Beckett introduces 
his own cruel twists. 

Comedy of character, even more than situation, depends upon 
stock types. Other than heroes, Beckett’s characters are reduced to 
grotesque physical and/or social attributes, without a whisper of 
moral resonance. Even the heroes are cloaked with ridicule, but 
from More Pricks to Murphy there is progression. Whereas Belacqua 
is almost never seen except through mocking eyes, Beckett avers in 
Murphy, “All the puppets in this book whinge sooner or later, except 
Murphy, who is not a puppet.” Chapter six of Murphy is an almost 
serious description of that hero’s mind, even to Belacqua’s place in 
it, and Murphy thus becomes the first of Beckett’s characters to dis- 
cuss a former Beckett character. In the Magdalen Mental Mercyseat, 
Murphy sheds some of his clownishness along with his shabby 
aeruginous suit. His accidental death, though, is absurd, and even 
more absurd is the fate of his ashes, although one suspects he might 
have approved of their final nonresting place, his teetotalling life 
notwithstanding. 

Perhaps the war, the deportation of his best friend, and his seclu- 
sion in the Vaucluse, convinced Beckett irretrievably and unalloyedly 
of cosmological cruelty, and led him to a virtual renunciation of 
techniques of the gratuitous laugh. Watt, written in English during 
the war (but not published till 1953), turns its back on elaborate 
misquotation, literary jargon, and sophisticated tone; and looks for- 
ward to the simple-seeming confusions of the French fiction. Al- 
though Watt opens and closes, and is therefore framed in society, 
and is enlivened midway by a hilarious academic committee, most 
of the book deals with Watt’s adventures at Mr. Knott’s house. Mr. 
Kuott is a forerunner of Monsieur Godot, and the puns upon watt 
and knott—a double pun in the latter case—are obvious. In the text 
itself, the verbal play is systematized as in the meetings of Sam and 
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Watt; the language formalized or abstracted until one seems to be 
reading a work in logic; but, as Gautier pointed out, it is comedy 
that expresses the logic of the absurd. In this case the comedy de- 
pends heavily upon the detailed monotony of thirty-eight (by Niall 
Montgomery’s count; New World Writing #5) separate series of 
permutations and combinations. In recent perceptive criticism 
Christine Brooke-Rose (London Magazine, December 1958) inter- 
prets these possibilities as virtually endless, Vivian Mercier (The 
Nation, February 14, 1959) as limited, but endless or limited, they 
are equally absurd. “But even Watt could not hide from himself for 
long the absurdity of these constructions . . .” 

Since the war, we have heard a good deal from France about the 
world’s absurdity, but while Beckett was writing his French fiction 
(1945-50), it had not yet become a glib catch-phrase, and could still 
suggest the works of its vivid portraitists—Kierkegaard, Dostoyevsky, 
and Kafka. Beckett himself couples Proust with Dostoyevsky in their 
“contempt for the vulgarity of a plausible concatenation.” 

Even in the early works, Beckett cannot be charged with such 
vulgarity, but in his French fiction any hint of an ordered plot dis- 
appears. The vague, unmotivated, and disconnected events of the 
trilogy, and its shadowy, episodic characters have been much ridi- 
culed by reviewers looking for a quick easy laugh, and partially 
Beckett must have intended this. If he belongs to any Existentialist 
tradition (which he denies), it is to the international lineage who 
convey cosmological comedy—a comedy that resides not in any given 
society but in the cosmos as it appears to human sense—rather than 
to the more notorious and earth-bound group at the Deux Maggots. 

In the French works an incisive and colloquial violence displaces 
the elegant mockery of Murphy and meticulous legalism of Waitt. 
More savage in each succeeding volume, the new tone is not quite 
carried over to the English translations, despite Beckett’s amazing 


linguistic dexterity. Compare, for example, these passages from 
Molloy: 


Yes, the whole thing is to know what saint to implore, any fool 
can implore him. 


Connaitre le saint, tout est 1a, n’importe quel con peut s’y vouer. 


or from The Unnamable: 


They'll see what it’s like, that it’s not so easy as it looks, that 
you must have a taste for it, that you must be born alive, that 
it’s not something you can acquire, that will teach them per- 
haps, to keep their nose out of my business. 


RUBY COHN 


Ils verront ce que c’est, que ce n’est pas commode, que c’est 
un godt spécial, que ce n’est pas pour tout le monde, qu’il faut 
naitre vivant, que ce n’est pas une chose qui s’acquiert, ¢a leur 
apprendra peut-étre, 4 me foutre la paix. 


The cultivated English smile explodes into a Rabelaisian guffaw, 
for Beckett extracts at least as much laughter from his Basic-French- 
and-dirty-word vocabulary as he did from pedantic jawbreakers, and 
even more from the inevitable subject-predicate, subject-predicate 
pygmy clauses than from his studied Latinate syntax. A few of the 
old subjects—Ireland, sex, physical defects—remain good for a mali- 
cious laugh, and a weary one. If cliché variants are still a comic 
source, they turn now not about literary quotations but upon Biblical 
or folk proverbs, and, unlike the polished gems of his English work, 
are imbedded in the context and rather difficult to quote, but here 
are a few: 

Let’s turn the black eye. 
My master then. . . in my image. 
Let there then be light, it will not necessarily be disastrous. 


Far more than in the English works, ingenuous literalism becomes 
a source of comedy, for Beckett converts a hackneyed linguistic 
device into a major epistemological instrument. His brilliant, his 
unique achievement is the creation of a philosophical genre, the 
epistemological comedy, which still evokes the emotional response 


we demand of art. In that creation, he skillfully employes a trusty 
old comic tool, linguistic literalism. 
Thus, Molloy speaks: 


A and C I never saw again. But perhaps I shall see them 
again. But shall I be able to recognize them? And am I sure 
I never saw them again? And what do I mean by seeing and 


seeing again? 
and Malone: 


It is better to adopt the simplest explanation, even if it is not 
simple, even if it does not explain very much. 


and the Unnamable: 
. it’s not my turn to know what, to know what I am, and 


what I should do to stop being it, to stop being there, that’s 
coherent, so as to be another, no, the same, I don’t know .. . 


Although Beckett’s French heroes are still self-mocking, there is 
no one to parody them as they parody their own creations, for the 
traditional detachment of the comic author dissolves in the character’s 
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stream of consciousness. So intense, so desperate is the self-involve- 
ment of Molloy, Moran (gradually), Malone, and the Unnamable 
that, even as we laugh at their lack of legs, love, and language, doubt 
gnaws through our triumph. Do our feet touch the ground, our feel- 
ings reach another, our words express our selves? Before very long, 
we are laughing on the other side of our mouths. There is confusion 
and communion of identity: Beckett, his creation the “I” who writes, 
his creation, the “I’’ who reads. 


. .. You must go on, I can’t go on, you must go on, I'll go on, 
you must say words as long as there are any, until they find 
me, until they say me, strange pain, strange sin, you must 
goon... 


Laughter evoked and apostrophized, at once savage and epistemo- 
logical, at fictions feeding upon their creators with whom they may 
be identical—this comedy of terror and pity, a superbly controlled 
hysteria—is Beckett’s development of the cosmological comedy of 
Kierkegaard and Dostoyevsky, of Proust, Kafka, and Joyce. Ab- 
surdity replaces classical reason, and involvement classical detach- 
ment. There is no fact but only fiction. “Know thyself”; what, that 
fiction? ““Connaitre c’est mesurer”; what, a fiction? 

Beckett’s plays, to digress for a paragraph, fit more neatly than the 
fiction into what is becoming a tradition of cosmological comedy. 
The onstage concretion of different characters diffuses the quest for 
selfhood, as the representation of phenomena minimizes disparage- 
ment of the means of perception. Such stage techniques as repetitive 
stichomythia, ludicrous and ludicrously simple props, conflict of testi- 
mony—reveal Beckett as an imaginative theatrical craftsman, but 
explore few areas of absurdity where Kafka, the modern master of 
cosmological comedy, has not preceded him. Inventive technique 
alone does not broaden the comic domain; Ionesco, for example, uses 
non-concatenation of dialogue and incident in comedies of manners 
and character. Kafka and Proust both set comedies of manners within 
a larger comic framework, and, similarly, society is not entirely 
absent from Beckett’s plays (the two sets of couples in Waiting for 
Godot, the family in Endgame, the village in All That Fall). Even 
these creatures are essentially alone, however, when they face crea- 
tion and, perhaps, a creator. 

In the fiction Beckett pushes to the frontiers of art and being, 
knowledge and being—beyond the illogical, paradoxical comedy of 
an absurd world, to the cruel, savage comedy of the necessary failure 
of creation and creator; are they indivisible, irreconcilable, or irrele- 
vant one to the other? As Murphy’s mind contains Belacqua, so 
Moran refers to Murphy, Watt, Yerk, Mercier; Malone groups “the 
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Murphys, Merciers, Morans, and Malones”; and the Unnamable car- 
ries On constant intercourse with Molloy and Malone, Mahood and 
Worm. So, all knowledge is a dialogue between man and his fictions. 
Moran the bourgeois who, as every critic has noted, becomes Molloy, 
is also the comic creation become, like Molloy, like Beckett, creator 
of paradox. Nor is it without significance that the last proper name 
in The Unnamable is Democritus (in the French text only), the 
laughing philosopher of Donne’s paradox. 

Beckett’s choice of laughter is abnegation if you like. He has 
deliberately limited his palette, decimated his emotional range, to a 
single character in a single situation, an “I” searching for an “I” of 
his fiction searching for, etc. The syntactical and verbal reduction, 
the ingenuous and profound skepticism are such that the comedy 
seems at times to rise from the rhythm alone. Then we seize frag- 
ments of sense, lift veil after veil, beat our brains upon fiction upon 
fiction upon fiction, and arrive full circle at laughter—hysterical per- 
haps at our plight. If it were not so pathetic, it might well be tragic. 
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Hulot, or, The Common Man 
as Observer and Critic 


The humor of Jacques Tati is deliberately allied with a social context. 
This is true not only of the satiric spirit which pervades and illumin- 
ates the societies depicted in each film but, more important perhaps, 
of the essence of the comic figure himself, Monsieur Hulot. This 
personage, slowly evolved from Tati’s days of music-hall pantomime 
and throughout his cinematographic career, is handled as a counter- 
balance and as a moral touchstone for the life pictorially revealed in 
a series of scenes in each of his creations. He is sometimes an 
awkward and often a blandly martyred victim and more lately, 
especially, a triumphant critic of the world which he strides and 
bobbingly jerks through, but his very observant perspective and the 
ultimate intention which may be divined therein are insistently social 
in nature. 

To understand better what is meant by this aspect of Tati’s humor, 
it may be wise to constrast him with several other comic figures of 
the screen. He himself does not decline to indulge in this exercise. 
Geneviéve Agel, in her eulogistic study,’ tells of the distinction which 
Tati pointedly makes between Chaplin’s effort and his own. The 
former wishes often to dramatize the destiny of the artist, whereas 
our more consciously realistic creator effaces his own personality in 
his desire to present a wilfully anonymous way of life for the end of 
sympathy and identification. (In a sense, this is only the first step 
in Chaplin, who seeks beyond this level a purgation similar to that 
of tragedy.) In a recent talk,? Tati was perhaps too explicit on this 
subject, choosing a quite significant sequence from Les Vacances to 
show how the older comedian might have performed it. Had Char- 
lot found himself changing a flat in a cemetery in the presence of a 
decidedly morose country funeral, said Mr. Tati—with what seemed 
like polemical intent—he would have ostentatiously offered the tube 
covered with wet leaves as a wreath, after making it clear to the 
audience how the idea had come to him. It is difficult not to grant 
the suppositional example of Chaplin’s technique here, and, filling 
in the details, the moviegoer can easily imagine the ecstatic squirm- 
ings as the perpetrator watches the effect of his prank, and then his 
abrupt and syncopated surprise as he flashes away, the tricked world 
in hot pursuit. In contrast with this, Tati defends his own comic 


‘ Hulot parmi nous, Editions du Cerf, 1955. 
* At the Yale Drama School. 
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manner, which is to make it appear as if these ironies and malenten- 
dus occur of themselves: Monsieur Hulot is perpetually the innocent 
bystander, and, in this case, the already prepared “wreath” (he has 
unknowingly placed it in muddy leaves while pumping it full of air) 
is taken from him as an offering by one of the funeral party. He then 
bows in sublimely unconscious embarrassment, and, once placed on 
the tomb in the midst of the glorious, lugubrious array, the tube, 
probably punctured by the thorn of some stray rose of mournings, 
hisses away in dejected collapse. 

The way in which Tati explains his humor in comparison with 
that of Chaplin sometimes verges on the superficially bitter, but is 
more validly reproachable for the evident lack of comprehension of 
the difference in types and aims of the various comic heroes. Chap- 
lin’s version of the gag described above would have undoubtedly 
been as funny as Tati’s, to the modern audience as well as to that of 
his early career. The distinction is to be found, not in categorical 
preference, but in the conflicting preoccupations of the two men. In 
simplified terms, Chaplin wishes to disrupt the existing complacency 
of the universe by the imposition of an artistic and revolutionary 
personality; Tati tends to observe and portray the existing universe, 
seen from its many angles and seen as discovering itself. Chaplin, 
like the French surrealists who defended him so belligerently that 
they even wrote an editorial violently lambasting the bourgeois wife 
of the American genius for suing for divorce on the charge of neglect 
and infidelity,* plays upon the vicarious joy of upset conventions and 
a complex identification with the bizarre, underdog artist-hero. The 
sympathy which Tati tries to achieve differs in that Monsieur Hulot 
and his effect upon the world he inhabits have none of the aesthetic 
distance on which Chaplin insists: Rather than a gross caricature 
of the human situation, the cathartic effect of which is totally outside 
the artistic medium, in Tati we see social satire recognized by its 
naturalistic setting and ingredients and containing its moral within 
the articulated realities of the film itself. 

To demonstrate this contrast more clearly—imagine Chaplin 
caught in the row of mourners being successively condoled on their 
loss, and think of the malicious havoc to be wrought on this easily 
assailable, mechanical ritual—René Clair performed this service in 
his surrealistic days in Entr’acte—and compare this with the tender 
and beautifully restrained sequence in Les Vacances when Monsieur 
Hulot begins to smile, and the entire funeral party, by unconscious 
sympathetic reaction, forget the meaningless sorrow of the day and 
fall easily into hysterical laughter. No surrealistic dislocation of the 
normal universe shocks us into discovery; to the contrary, the spec- 


*“Comedy’s Greatest Era,” Agee on Film, p. 15. 
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tator is skillfully coerced into approval just as those attending the 
funeral are imperceptibly compelled to laugh. 

In this sense, the moods of the comic as practiced by Chaplin and 
Tati differ almost completely, and this difference is apparent in the 
hero each has conceived. On the one hand, Hulot will never con- 
sciously eat a shoe; reality is not twisted out of its normal shape, 
then believed in by a tour de force. Tati will also not manipulate 
events or people in his films so that the essence or raison d’étre of a 
particular comic sequence is the creator’s (and central character’s) 
own technical prowess as, for example, Chaplin does frequently to 
demonstrate his agility in escape—one recalls the dance he performs 
when the little Jewish barber is hit over the head in The Great Dicta- 
tor—Tati’s preoccupation is often, quite to the contrary, a will to 
appear awkward and incapable, obsessively embarrassed and deluded 
by objects as well as by the demands of convention. One may com- 
pare, in this light, the walks of the two comedians, and their facial 
expressions and make-up (especially perhaps their infrequent smiles). 
The quick and nimble gait of Chaplin, the feet turned out and the 
cane carefully hooked on the forearm or deftly twirled, the carriage 
erect under the gingerly balanced derby, ready to be lifted vertically 
in respectful salute, these traits denote a rakish confidence which is 
also one of the trademarks of the spasmodic movements of Charlot’s 
carefully sketched, clownlike mask. Tati, on the other hand, cul- 
tivates, with his larger and more athletic physique, an adolescent 
awkwardness, and the successively outrageous angles which are left 
in our mind after his passage on the screen produce a feeling of 
unbalanced insecurity. This bashful lack of assurance is further 
accented by such characteristics as his outgrown pants, baggy jacket, 
the straight pipe jutting out of his mouth at a precarious angle, and 
the variously rumpled cap or beanie helping to dwarf his round and 
proportionately tiny head. The way in which Tati taps his usually 
empty pipe on his upturned heel as he dangerously stands on one 
foot or places one hand high in back on his hip as he scratches his 
head with the other—his perennial attitude of reflection—emphasizes 
the asymmetrical nature of Tati’s search for common ungainliness. 
As the French performer himself offered by way of explanation, if 
your wife hears that you have invited Chaplin to supper, she’s ecstatic 
and can’t wait to have him do some tricks; if Hulot somehow wangles 
an invitation, you throw up your hands in dismay and swear not to 
answer the bell! 

In effect, by way of generalization it may be said that Tati’s in- 
sistence on the anonymity of his hero is a prime factor in the some- 
what ambiguous relation of Monsieur Hulot and society. In a certain 
sense, as with many realistic poets of the cinema reacting against the 
more cerebrally conceived works of expressionism, surrealism, or the 
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thesis film—the later René Clair comes to mind readily in the way 
of comedy—Tati represents the anti-artist. He would never portray 
the had-been clown as in Limelight and would avoid such scenes of 
display as the flashbacks of this picture or even the charmingly 
pathetic ballet of the rolls in The Gold Rush. Monsieur Hulot does 
not purposefully act to cheer one of the characters up. The pleasure 
he generates in the work itself is unconsciously performed and has 
more to do with what he manages accidentally to set off than with 
the actual skill of the performance. This is apparent in such scenes 
as the climactic firecracker exhibition in Les Vacances, wherein much 
of the humor is due to Hulot’s ineffable fumbling, in his puncturing 
the pipe which leads to the flying fish fountain in Mon Oncle, in his 
clumsy attempt to cover up his blunder, and in the rather badly timed 
ending of the scene at night when Hulot trims the rose trestle and 
has the tinny aluminum door come off in his hands. The pathos of 
such a sequence as the bal masqué in Les Vacances is due, not fun- 
damentally to a strict dichotomy between the conventional, morbidly 
dull philistines of the resort and Hulot the aesthetic pariah, but 
rather to the uncomfortable shabbiness and utter solitude of the ball- 
room, furnished with only the commonest of objects. One suffers 
the awkwardness of the helpless amateur who is nevertheless able 
somehow to enjoy himself and emanate a limited aura of dusty and 
transitory fun. Chaplin, as Tati might assert, would put on a pair 
of roller skates and furnish a spectacular show to startle all the on- 
lookers (as he does once in an empty department store among the 
shrouded forms of counters and displays), but Tati celebrates the 
restrained pleasures and foibles of the common man, devoid of pro- 
fessional talent. Rather than seeking approval or applause, his is a 
search for integration within the society. 

Thus, unlike many earlier and contemporary creators of a comic 
figure, Tati has brought forth a personage whose variance with the 
universe is never expressed in a head-on collision. The world may 
be harsh to Hulot, or to his friends, the neighborhood kids and dogs 
(as the priggish patrons of the resort who brutally shut off his jazz 
record and the light at the same time, or the employee of the rubber 
hose factory in Mon Oncle who deliberately kicks at the dogs that 
Hulot has allowed just time enough to sneak in before he enters him- 
self); but Tati’s hero never reacts violently—if we omit the misplaced 
blow in his last film leading to a round of drinks in the local café 
and a festive ride in the buggy (while the modern couple are stiffly 
seated in the neon nightclub). There is a characteristic refusal to 
combat in the ordinary, unrestrained manner of comedy as seen in 
the great majority of figures with whom Hulot might be suspected to 
have affinities. Not being a creator within the film, Tati is too de- 
pendent upon the socially logical—if not naturalistic—observation of 
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reiterative events to create the spine-tingling triumph of the human 
animal, sufficient to himself, that we feel, for example, in the adven- 
tures of Buster Keaton. The latter’s films, as James Agee wrote, “are 
like a transcendent juggling act in which it seems that the whole 
universe is in exquisite flying motion and the one point of repose is 
the juggler’s effortless, uninterested face.”* Hulot is never in the geo- 
metrically or numerically devastating position of Keaton or Chaplin, 
those poignantly lonely but purely confident beings: he does not 
keep his imperturbable balance on a seesawing plank, warding off 
the surrounding Keystone cops; he is not the apotheosis of a martyred 
personality, found innocently and urgently waving a red flag at the 
disappearing truck which has let it drop, in the midst of a marching 
Communist rally. The nightmarish and dadaistic pranks of revolu- 
tionaries like Laurel and Hardy or the Marx Brothers have no an- 
archistic attraction for Tati, for, although it would certainly not be 
proper to say that Hulot is the opposite of the triumphant spirit, the 
artist, the martyr, or the revolutionary—he is at times every one of 
these in his way—nevertheless it is apparent that Tati pointedly 
makes his hero a representative of a social attitude more than an 
individual. 

In this he differs not only from the oldtimers, but also from such 
a modern as Alec Guinness who represents a kind of tragicomedy 
beyond the social plane. Guinness, throughout his prolific career of 
heterogeneous characterizations, has composed a figure of personal, 
though superhuman, intelligence. The character is either openly dis- 
dainful of society or completely immune to it, and, although the 
human element does ordinarily take over in the end, the social vic- 
tory is usually minimized by the pallor, if not plain stupidity, of its 
representatives. We remember, admiringly at most and ambiguously 
at least, the eccentric and indomitable mind of the victim. Signifi- 
cantly, it is often a criminal that Guinness chooses to impersonate— 
Oliver Twist, The Lavender Hill Mob, The Ladykillers—or, at least, 
someone at odds with the conventional mores—Captain’s Paradise, 
All at Sea, The Horse’s Mouth. The intellect is always the controlling 
force, and, even when the factor of humanity is pictured with enor- 
mous sympathy, notably in The Ladykillers (and Guinness himself 
is inversely made as grotesque and antipathetic as possible), still the 
incredible confidence and timing of the performance are what remains 
uppermost in the viewer’s mind. This assurance is often personified 
in an absolute comprehension of objects and machines: Guinness 
picks up the receiver at the split second that the telephone rings; he 
unblinkingly awaits execution by the firing squad and just as com- 
placently steps over the corpse of the commanding officer whom the 


*“Hands of Love,” La Révolution Surréaliste, (Oct. 1, 1927). 
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soldiers have killed in his place, handing over the bribe that enabled 
the escape; by pressing a button, he turns around a trick frame to 
interchange the portraits of his two wives; he quietly arranges at a 
switchboard that four police cars will meet head-on at an intersection, 
and when this occurs, the aerial from one of the cars wraps itself 
around that of a poor truck mixed up in the crash, and “Old Mac- 
donal’ had a Farm” is broadcast over the police network. Guinness 
so perfectly embodies the world of intelligence that the sympathy 
which we feel for his intellectual creation sometimes turns against 
the creator. Thus, the train signal which brains the “ladykiller” as he 
vaingloriously dusts his hands of his accomplices is greeted with a 
sort of glee; and the old woman, reaping the profits of the whole 
meticulously planned action, ambiguously usurps the foreground. In 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, all the victims form a part of the comedy 
of mechanical omniscience as though it were one concerted creation. 
Finally, it becomes clear, as Guinness portrays Joyce Cary’s hero in 
The Horse’s Mouth, that he, like Chaplin, is interested in the artist’s 
struggle with society. Even as the English officer in Bridge over the 
River Kwai, he offers the humor of duty as an imposition of the 
individual will. 


Naturally, all the preceding performers seek an ultimate identification 
with the spectator; however, the common ground for which they 
strive is on an abstract plane beyond the actual context of the created 
universe. Tati’s less transcendent goal, like that of the homespun, not 
the daredevil, Harold Lloyd, requires the blending assumption of a 
whole neighborhood of ritual and activity: He is dependent upon an 
immediate recognition in socially definable terms. Thus, in Jour de 
Féte, there is an attempt to have an old peasant woman present the 
commentary; in Les Vacances, there is an abortive suggestion of an 
environment consonant with that of Hulot in the cabin at night with 
the campers, and then too, the henpecked sightseer, the children, 
and, of course, the young girl all fancy the odd outsider; and a 
good part of Mon Oncle is devoted to the traditional neighborhood 
where Hulot it at home and no longer pointed at as an unconven- 
tional institution—the man who delivers groceries to the up-to-date, 
mechanized bourgeois home and the maid who works there both 
come from the conservative quarter, and their reaction to the remote- 
control door, squirting fountain, and electric-eye is similar in moral 
import to that of Hulot himself. This is significant, because Tati’s 
quest is in another direction from the aesthetic or mystical belief in 
the autonomous and self-generating individual. 

A progression along several lines may be traced through Tati’s 
three major films. The area of observation, for example, changes 
from the rusticity of a country fair through the slightly more urban 
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resort to the actual quotidian of a suburb. The episodic spontaneity 
of Jour de Féte turns to a quite different rhythm in Les Vacances, 
announced by the alternation of waves breaking on the beach and the 
sentimental beat of the foxtrot, as the film begins; this is a world of 
pathos, and the cycle of Hulot’s arrival and departure encloses the 
pattern of drab and empty activities in a deliberately undramatic 
way. In the first movie the truck carrying the wooden horses to and 
from the fair ground created an atmosphere of sad repetition, but 
the event dominated the action; in Les Vacances, human time and 
the fragility of event have a more abstract image, and the spon- 
taneity of movement remains, like the faint sound of the musical 
theme, to be swept pathetically away. Mon Oncle seems to include 
both these aspects of time, the traditional cycle in its permanence 
and in its destruction, repeatedly pictured, for example, in the broken- 
down wall beside the road which Hulot restores to its original state 
when he kicks off a stone by mistake and in the annihilating sound 
of the electric drill as it is used to wreck a house in some “recon- 
struction area.” 

The trend of Tati’s cinematographic career may be summarized 
best perhaps in the rapport between his comic figure and society. 
The postman, whose relation to the peasant countryside is not quite 
innocuous, becomes, in Les Vacances, the peculiar Hulot, pitted 
against a generally hostile world which manifests itself in the material 
things—driving difficulties, malicious foxskin, contemptuous swing- 
ing doors—as well as in the drearily unimaginative clientele of the 
resort. In Mon Oncle, however, the strange and delicate sense of 
pitiful destruction is turned into something more synthetic. In a way, 
Hulot’s quartier, motorbike and magnificently inefficient stairway are 
characterized by the same recurrence and tradition that we find in 
Jour de Féte; in a sense, the modern house and the hose factory have 
much of the same vanity, pretention, and absurdity as the seaside 
hotel. However, the differences are significant, and they are depen- 
dent in part upon the existence of a plot. Hulot is an uncle and 
related to the modern society, and his reception is not as cold as it 
was in Les Vacances. Moreover, the absurd contraptions which 
symbolize the superficiality of the machine age are not entirely with- 
out imagination: Tati has fun with them just as much as Hulot—the 
point is, that they are not to be taken seriously, but rather to be 
treated as games, in the fullest sense of the word. For example, an 
ordinary match is a potential source of gesture, for it may be struck 
against the uplifted shoe—even the pantoufle—in careless play; and 
so, the electric cigarette lighter from the 3-tone American sedan is 
tossed nonchalantly over Hulot’s shoulder and out the window. 

In Modern Times, Chaplin throws his own artistic individuality 
against the enormous brutality of the machine; he becomes the 
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transcendent clog. Tati, however, on the one hand, is not alone: He 
creates a whole district with a café, street-cleaner, vegetable and fruit 
vendors, garbage collector, etc., an aura which extends itself to the 
factory when a worker there picks up an old lamp that the garbage 
wagon had dumped, and to the modern house when the dogs accom- 
pany their slumming companion to his residence. On the other hand, 
because of the “bad influence” which he exercises on his nephew, 
Hulot takes on a more active part in the transposition of this other 
world and is no longer an antithetical victim. The cyclical movement 
and the objectivity of mechanical time have now come into closer 
counterpoint, and, as in the funeral scene of Les Vacances, Hulot’s 
attitude must have its effect on society. Thus, in Mon Oncle, to put 
it in graphic terms, the young boy’s education is in jeopardy; his 
mother and father cannot hear his call above the whizz of the remote- 
control vacuum-cleaner and the buzz of the electric razor. As Mon- 
sieur Hulot disappears, sacrificed to the terrible, frenzied beat of the 
patrolled railroad depot, the pompous father, by accident, participates 
in one of his son’s games of chance and feels his boy’s grateful hand 
slide into his own for the first time. Tati the observer of society has 
left the pathos of human fragility behind him and has assumed the 
role of critic. His preoccupation has always been social in intention, 
since the meaning of Hulot is the result of a certain conception of 
society. However, it is possible that a moralistic direction has taken 
hold of the originally passive and spontaneous comedian and that his 
asymmetric mode is in danger of becoming didactic. 
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The Laughter of Nausea 


Il est rare qu’un homme seul ait envie de rire—Sartre, La Nausée 


The older comedies, whatever else they suffered from, were never 
stricken with a deficiency of purpose. The sidelines—social criticism, 
self-expression or whatever—were submitted to a single test, laughter. 
The laughter is built into the perspective of these books, a lighting 
that makes the figures seem alive and three-dimensional, without 
which they are converted on the spot into pieces of pasteboard. 
Nothing is more dreary and academic than an English comic novel 
read without laughter. 

And the fact of laughter made it easy to identify these works, to 
distinguish them from other, unsmiling literary efforts, and to call 
them Comedy. These separations and classifications have now 
broken down. The modern writer is willing to venture a comic, a 
droll or grotesque sentence anywhere, in the most serious book. Our 
laughter will not clog the unified silence of the reading because we 
do not have to laugh. We have come to the point of being able to 
admire humor without laughing at it. The direction of the prose 
continues beneath the comedy: the comedy is a kind of ornament 
superimposed on it. The writer goes on filling in his empty space, 
using whatever comes to hand, shiny or dull, all colors suit his pur- 
pose which is to move constantly ahead. 

It is as if the need to make something new, to invent sentences of a 
hitherto unknown species, were overbearing and led the writer to do 
desperate acts rather than none at all. It is as if the mode of the 
straight-faced and the sober, like consonance, had exhausted its pos- 
sibilities, as if the required exaggeration, the blowing up and disten- 
tion necessary to produce the new could only result, in this late age, 
in the grotesque. And the writer were willing to pay that price. The 
unsophisticated, disturbed by the novelty of it all, are likely to giggle. 
What a barely perceptible, and profound, difference between the 
laughter of people who find surrealism strange and grotesque al- 
though “they don’t understand it” and the laughter of people who 
understand how surrealism can be laughed at and “taken seriously” 
at the same time. What all this means is simply that the category of 
the new has come to dwarf and supersede the older categories of 
comic and tragic, serious and grotesque. 

The symptoms are everywhere. Take, for example, the vogue of 
the wisecrack. At worst the wisecrack is merely an immediate satis- 
faction: but it is an immediate satisfaction set into a dialogue which 
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is not supposed to be interrupted by these little bursts of finality, 
which is supposed to be in motion, organic and greater than the sum 
of its parts. The wisecrack is pulled in two directions: it is a pause 
for laughter and functions at the same time as one more step forward 
in the constant progression of the dialogue. 

In some ways there is a distinct kinship between the narration of 
Nausea and the art of the wisecrack. (There is certainly American 
ancestry in it somewhere.) The narrator of Nausea never misses a 
chance to score on the objects that move across his line of vision. 
His presentation is at the same time a destruction, as if he were too 
impatient to wait for the figure to be built up before he tore it down. 
Thus, the single-shot portrait: 


The man with the moustache possesses immense nostrils, which 
would be capable of pumping air for an entire family and 
which devour half of his face, but in spite of them he breathes 
through his mouth, gasping somewhat. 


This hideous but magnificent miniature is gratuitous: the scene re- 
quires a group of cardplayers, real cardplayers—but they do not have 
to be grotesque. The instinct of the narration is that they will be 
most “presented” when they are most shocking, sudden, and with a 
deformation that leaps to the eye. 

For the more permanent inhabitants of the book these twin im- 
pulses fall apart. The character can be exploited and made fun of 
on the strength of the presentation he has already undergone. But 
the special taut line of the single sentence presentation vanishes, and 
the comments of the narrator seem uncalled for, drift closer and 
closer to the wisecrack and the sarcasm of the American hard-boiled 
characters that Roquentin sometimes resembles. Yet it would have 


been a shame to lose, for example, the comments provoked by the 
Self-taught Man: 


“How agreeable it is,” he says in a confidential tone, “to be 
able, now and then, like this, to converse unreservedly.” This 
brick, as you might expect, knocks our languishing conversa- 
tion on the head. A long silence follows. 


The only people safe from this kind of treatment are Anny, whom 
the narrator loves, and M. de Rollebon, whom he admires enough to 
want to save him from the void of history and leave him living be- 
tween the pages of a book. Yet the effect is not indiscriminate: for 
most readers the meaning of this constant stream of caricature and 
defamation will be social: class hatred, social satire. And it is certain 
that the middle class of Bouville is given the most exquisitely sardonic 
attention: it is pursued, small vengeances and torments are inflicted 
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on the bourgeois who are found wandering alive and three-dimen- 
sional in the streets: but Roquentin, an outsider, has to act quickly, 
he has only a few minutes at his disposition before they disappear 
once more into their homes and businesses where they are out of 
reach. So this class is tracked down and trapped in a sanctuary from 
which it cannot escape and where its most illustrious members are 
pinned to the wall, in portrait form, helpless and long dead beneath 
the pitiless gaze of Roquentin, who takes them one by one, calmly 
contemplates them, and then dispatches each as you would crack an 
insect between two fingernails. 

To be sure, this vengeance is wholly ideal. Roquentin is a mal- 
content, not a revolutionary. His opinions—which so shocked the 
Self-taught Man—on the subject of socialist and communist human- 
ism would be enough to show that, but we have more, we can see 
in the slightest gestures he makes an attitude which shuts him out 
from any revolutionary ideal. In this case the gestures, the most 
real, most “concrete” behavior of a narrator is not what he “does” 
throughout the book, but is the language, the sentences with which 
he puts it together, language through which we can see violence done 
to the Human (a category more inclusive than the middle class) 
which a communist party writer would not dare sign his name to, 
would instinctively identify as subversive. 

The figure of what Roquentin does to people is to be found in the 
museum scene. He has come to stare them down: 


Thanks to a certain portrait of Philip II which I examined at 
length in the library of the Escorial, I knew that when you stare 
head-on at a face radiant with privilege, after a moment the 
brilliance fades, an ashen residue remains. 


But he is there expressly to liquidate a single one, an arrogant “mas- 
terful” face that troubles him strangely until he discovers that it 
belongs to a very small man, almost a dwarf, whom the painter had 
enlarged by surrounding him with tiny objects and making him as big 
on the canvas as his other normal-sized sitters. This detective work, 
the location of the weak spot, the seeing through pretense, is not only 
the form of Roquentin’s humor but also that of his treatment of 
people: except that suddenly everything is pretense, all of human 
behavior splits into an inside and an outside, an intention and a 
gesture. The gesture was formed to be seen all alone, it is suddenly 
absurd when we can also see its intention, like coming around and 
watching the puppet-master direct things from the rear. It is curious 
that the philosopher who insists that there is no “inside,” that our 
anger is not distinct from the gestures through which it expresses it- 
self, that we are what we do, should practice a literary humor which 
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seems to contradict his philosophic analyses. Only the relationship 
between this new inside and outside is different: not appearance and 
reality, but the reality for ourselves and the reality for other people. 


The gesture which Roquentin sees through has been constructed for 
other people to see: 


On the pavement opposite a man holding his wife by the arm 
has just slipped a few words into her ear and begins to smile. 
Immediately, she clears her creamy face of the last vestiges of 
expression, and unseeingly takes a few steps forward. These 
signs are unmistakable: they are about to exchange greetings. 
Sure enough, after a moment, the man raises his hand in the 
air. When his fingers are in the neighborhood of his hat, they 
hesitate a second before alighting delicately on the brim. While 
he gently raises the hat, lowering his head slightly to assist the 
extraction, his wife takes a tiny leap while inscribing a young- 
ish smile on her face. A shadow moves past them, bowing: 
but their twin smiles do not vanish on the spot: they remain 
a few instants on their lips, as if through a kind of residual 
magnetism. When the pair pass me, they have recovered their 


impassivity, but they still have traces of gayness around the 
mouth. 


This humor, which was also that of Proust, is called cruel because it 
is dangerous. Politeness, like the gauze over the camera which 
smooths the wrinkles from the film-star’s face, is supposed to blur 
this precise, microscopic staring at the social unmentionables, and a 
friend who has no qualms about seeing these things in people is 
likely to make us nervous, in spite of the implied immunity, because 
the eyes, as if they were anonymous, uncontrolled by a personality, 
go right on looking no matter who passes in front of them. The 
danger is not the mere probability that everyone has faults: every 
gesture that we make can be decomposed by this unfriendly look 
because at the heart of every gesture is some secret failure of coordi- 
nation. This is familiar in the form of the idea, reiterated throughout 
l'Etre et le néant, that human reality is not, has not enough force and 
being to be all by itself, and that it must play at being whatever it is. 
Sartre’s famous waiter going through the series of staccato waiter’s 
gestures in the vain attempt to be the Waiter;' or the man dissatisfied 
in the midst of his grief because it is not real enough, because the 
suffering which is freely assumed does not seem to match for splendor 
and intensity the frozen and eternal masks of grief on statues*—these 
are some of the typical actors in a universe which is constantly ex- 
posed to sharp laughter because it is always at a distance from itself. 
Thus at the most high-pitched authentic moments of our experience 


' See L’Etre et le néant, pp. 98-99. __ 
*See Esquisse d’une théorie des émotions. 
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we are always able to sneak a hasty look at ourselves, watching our- 
selves live: and the look that sees our own authenticity is at the same 
time that which makes it vanish irrevocably. 

The intransigent hostile and inhuman stare is intermittent: but 
what would happen in a universe where it managed to persevere in 
being? Bodies would fall to pieces. We do not see the hand that 
waves at us in a series of infinitely divisible stills achieving movement 
from instant to instant like a slow-motion. We see a whole gesture 
because we understand in wholes: it is the human act of waving at 
us in greeting that we see and not a hand passing through a series of 
positions in space. Once the synthesis of the human person is gone, 
the person goes too: 


Madeleine came floating towards me to take my overcoat and 
I noticed that she had fastened her hair behind her head and 
had put on earrings: I didn’t recognize her. I kept looking 
at her: big cheeks sliding away towards her ears without 
stopping. In the hollows, beneath the cheekbones, there were 
two rosy spots, all alone, that didn’t seem to know what to do 
with themselves in the midst of that sad flesh. The cheeks 
kept sliding, sliding away towards the ears... . 


This series of sense-data registered by the eyes and from which all 
human comprehension has been withdrawn will never synthesize into 
what it is: a smile. And at this point, comedy has been left behind: 
at least the observer knew what the taking off of the hat was sup- 
posed to stand for and could laugh at it. Here even that outsider’s 
understanding is gone, and the alienation is complete. 

But there is still that most precious and unique human gesture of 
all: the Word, which, ephemeral vibrations in the air and the trem- 
blings and stretchings of various organs inside the throat, cannot be 
visually decomposed like the body itself. Roquentin does not talk 
to many people, but he listens to fragments of many conversations, 
and these fragments, which, like the gesture broken into pieces, no 
longer have any organic point, float in the air autonomously—the 
clichés. Human being come to seem machines for the manufacture 
of clichés: 


After the tart, Mariette brought them prunes and the wife is 
busy hatching the pits into her spoon. The husband gazing up 
at the ceiling drums a march on the table. It is as if their 
normal state were silence, and talking a little fever that seizes 
them now and then. 


It would be hard to illustrate the range of Sartre’s mastery of the 
cliche. It is all the more difficult to do so in English: the French 
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spoken language, held static by a hundred years’ social rigidity, has 
developed a set of secondary class indications in comparison with 
which those of English are very primitive indeed. The continued 
health and vigor of the subjunctive, perhaps the absence of the 
Anglo-Saxon “four letter” equivalent for latinate words, provide 
French speech with a series of ready-made signs. The choice of a 
singe verb is enough to betray a man’s class pretensions. The use of 
a single tense suffices to identify the mask on his face (and is sup- 
posed to do so): even the avoidance of some of these types of 
sentences, vocabulary, tenses and modes, is adequate as identifica- 
tion—rejection of what the more elegant mannerisms were supposed 
to stand for. The French language is thus choice to a degree prac- 
tically incomprehensible for American speakers: you commit your- 
self simply by opening your mouth, and it was inevitable that the 
notion of literary commitment (“engagement”) should arise in a lan- 
guage so thoroughly humanized. But because of the very abundance 
of clichés, of language patterns which have a second almost inde- 


pendent function, the novelist can use dead language the way he used 
broken sense-data: 


Bonjour, monsieur, bonjour, cher monsieur, comment allez- 
vous; mais couvrez-vous donc, monsieur, vous allez prendre 
froid; merci, madame, c’est qu'il ne fait pas chaud. Ma chérie, 
je te présente le docteur Lefrangois; docteur, je suis trés 
heureuse de faire votre connaissance, mon mari me parle tou- 
jours du docteur Lefrangois qui I’a si bien soigné, mais couvrez- 
vous donc, docteur, par ce froid vous prendriez mal. Mais le 
docteur se guérirait vite; hélas! madame, ce sont les médecins 
qui sont les plus mal soignés; le docteur est un musicien re- 
marquable. Mon Dieu, docteur, mais je ne savais pas, vous 
jouez du violon? Le docteur a beaucoup de talent. 


Ionesco is Only a step away, but this has none of the playfulness in 
the grand manner with which he swirls great masses of clichés. Our 
laughter, in a passage of this kind, is somewhat weak. These people 
are in double-focus, depending on the way we blink, they are alive or 
they are merely hideous imitations of living people, and there is 
something disgusting about this flow of clichés which shuts our 
amusement off: there is a nausea of this too. 

Thus the laughter abolishes itself and we are left alone once more 
in the silence of the grotesque. For what is left in this universe from 
which Anny, the only living being, quickly withdrew, out of which 
the mirage of M. de Rollebon faded, leaving a crowd of shadow-like 
figures, themselves clichés, speaking clichés: only the narrator him- 
self, and the image of his own alienation coming back in warped and 
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deformed at his eyes, terrifying him like the promise of a fate, and 
the last sour remnants of laughter cling to this sorry image: 


32 


When I was eight years old and used to play in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, there was a man who used to sit in a sentry- 
box by the fence that goes along the Rue Auguste-Comte. He 
never spoke, but from time to time he would stick his leg out 
and look at his foot in terror. This foot wore an ankle-boot, 
but the other foot was in a slipper. The watchman told my 
uncle that he was a former vice-principal in a lycée. They 
retired him because one day he wore academician’s robes when 
he came to announce the marks for the trimester. We were 
horribly afraid of him because we sensed his solitude. One 
day he smiled at Robert from a distance, opening his arms to 
him: Robert almost fainted. It wasn’t the misery of the man 
that frightened us or the tumor on his neck that rubbed against 
the edge of his false collar: but we felt him forming crab 
thoughts or lobster thoughts in his mind. And we were hor- 
rified to think that someone could form lobster thoughts about 
the sentry-box, about our hoops, about the bushes. 





PAUL MANKIN 


The Humor of Marcel Achard 


When Marcel Achard was elected to the French Academy last May, 
he became the only current “immortal” who had reached such Leights 
by virtue of being exclusively a playwright, and a writer of comedies 
at that. Between 1923 and 1959 Achard wrote over 25 plays of 
which one, Jean de la lune (1929), has brought him wealth and 
glory. He himself has complained that although he had achieved 
some fame as the author of Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre (1926), 
Domino (1932), Pétrus (1934), and Nous irons a Valparaiso (1948), 
he remains primarily celebrated, to his own exasperation, as the 
creator of Jean de la lune. 

To write about humor is a humorless task. In Achard’s case, his 
humor can be understood best by seeing his plays performed on the 
modern French stage with its rapid fire dialogue and its well trained 
comedians. The roles that Achard has created evoke the names of 
some of France’s best actors: Louis Jouvet, Michel Simon, Pierre 
Renoir, Raimu, Valentine Tessier, Lucienne Bogaert, and Arletty. 
Achard is not a literary humorist, nor is this tradition well repre- 
sented in France if one leaves aside such giants as Rabelais, Lafon- 
taine and Moliére, but I think that he deserves the title of “Le Roi 
du Boulevard.” In this brief study, I shall try to elucidate Achard’s 
humor by analysing those plays which seem to me the most typical. 

Although Achard’s titles are usually in the singular, Jean de la 
lune, Pétrus, Malbrough and Patate are members of the same class. 
They represent the underdog who wins the audience’s sympathy 
despite his propensity for making himself ridiculous. The use of 
hypocoristic titles (Jean de la lune, Domino, Noix de Coco, Pétrus, 
Patate) may provide the “salle” with a foretaste of the dominant 
characteristic of each play’s hero and thus create a kind of rapport 
even before the curtain goes up. In Achard’s plays there are no vil- 
lains, although we will find some characters more sympathetic than 
others; there is no violence except the breaking of delicate (and atro- 
cious) family heirlooms during temper tantrums. It is futile to look 
for a philosophy in Achard’s plays. His characters are totally non- 
intellectual, their approach to life is a nonchalant “j’m’enfoutisme,” 
the characteristically Gallic shrug of the shoulders with which hurt 
pride pays homage to past misfortunes. Yet Achard’s heroes are not 
idle; they are proud of their “débrouillardise,” an untranslatable 
word meaning roughly the ability to short-change fortune at every 
turn. “J’ai eu des malheurs, mais je n’ai pas eu d’ennuis,” says 
Domino, which is equivalent to: “I’ve had a rough time, but I’ve 
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never been in a mess.” The qualities Achard extols are capriciousness 
in women and charm in men. To these, he adds whimsy, coquetry, 
selfishness on the feminine side, and stubbornness, sincerity and 
courage on the male side. 

Achard’s comedies revert to well-tested devices: cuckoldry 
shows its horns in Malbrough and has not yet retracted them in 
Patate. Farcical situations abound: Crockson has his bottom slap- 
ped a few dozen times during each performance of Voulez-vous 
jouer avec moa?; Richard, the deceived lover of Jean de la lune, 
smashes several vases before coming upon an unbreakable one; and 
the trick of the wrong telephone number to reach the right party or 
vice-versa is used in Achard’s last play, Patate. 

Achard has created a type, reminiscent of the charming figures in 
the Commedia dell’Arte: the dreamy Pierrot who worships precisely 
the wrong woman and who gains the sympathy of the audience by 
his persistent naivete, a kind of stupefying charm. Achard’s heroes 
fumble and stumble to a happy end, their virtues are, incongruously 
enough, a plentiful lack of wit, excessive credulity, lack of sex appeal, 
exasperating garrulity—and yet they triumph. Why? They are im- 
bued with an indefatigable optimism, with which the spectator can 
identify himself, perhaps against his own will. 

The intrigues of the plays follow the traditional pattern of the 
vaudeville triangle: two men love the same woman. In the first act 
she loves one, in the second the other, and in the third she goes back 
to number one. The humor of the situation consists essentially of 
the author’s attitude that life cannot be taken too seriously. 

Achard’s rapid dialogue is spiced with quips and aphorisms that 
are distributed at random among the characters. “A father would 
rather worry about his daughter’s health than about her virtue.” 
(Patate). “In love it is good to be believed, in friendship it is good 
to be understood.” (idem). “A kick in the pants makes a man 
grow.” (Voulez-vous jouer avec mod?) “Woman’s saving grace is 
that one must look into her eyes to read her soul.” (Malbrough s’en 
va-t’'en guerre). “There are only two weapons one can use against 
women: trust and distrust.” (Pétrus) 

I shall discuss two of Achard’s plays, Jean de la lune (1929) and 
Patate (1957) in more detail to illustrate his type of humor. 


If Hobbes was right in saying that we laugh only at another person’s 
misfortune or inferiority, Jean de la lune’s humor is self-evident. 
Jef, the arch-cuckold of Marcel Achard’s creation, is totally ignorant 
of Marceline’s duplicity which to us, the public, is blatantly clear. 
The situation is cruelly amusing: while Jef admires his wife’ straight- 
forward nature (“tu es la droiture méme”), her patently queer 
brother acts as pimp and messenger boy while, at the same time, 
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trying to be Jef’s sincere friend. Achard uses no subtle effects, no 
involved intrigues. Basically humorous are the incongruities be- 
tween the personalities of the three principals: (1) Jef, the gentle 
florist who wants to invent a flower for (2) his false Marceline, who 
in turn appeals to her inverted brother (3) Clo-Clo, who upholds 
family solidarity by acting as go-between in her extra-marital affairs. 
But there is more. Jef is a pathetic representative of the good little 
fellow who loves a deceitful wife. (We can hardly blame her since 
it is so easy to cheat on Jef.) The coup de théatre comes in the 
third act: Marceline decides to tell Jef the truth: she will leave 
him, she loves another man, she’s never been faithful to him and 
has led a double life all along. What does Jef do? He refuses to 
believe a word of it, and by thus giving proof of his love he converts 
Marceline, who will stay. A cynical spectator may say: “For how 
long?” But that is not the question, since the play ends on Mar- 
celine’s endearing words: “Jean de la lune.” For this particular 
Johnny o’ dreams, happiness has been achieved. 

Almost thirty years later, Achard wrote Patate, a play that proved 
the outstanding success of the last two theatrical seasons in Paris. 
When adapted for Broadway by Irwin Shaw, it failed to receive any 
critical acclaim whatsoever, showing once again the distance between 
French and American humor. In Patate, the triangle becomes a 
pentagon involving two married couples and an adopted orphan. 
The hero is a disenchanted inventor called Rollo who wastes his 
time alternately hating a successful rival, Carradine, and borrowing 
large sums of money from him. Rollo’s 18-year old adopted daugh- 
ter, Alexa, represents modern youth, although she claims that “it is 
old-fashioned to be modern.” Her language would shock American 
parents into some measure of protest or disipline, and, while her 
actions speak softer than her words, she is “quite a number,” as 
Carradine’s wife, Véronique, says. In describing how she turned 
down a proposition, Alexa says: “Two propositions a week, that’s 


my average . . . the last one was last night . . . not very interesting 
. . . done entirely by gestures . . . and answered, too: my hand on 
his face. Then he called me a little whore . . . this gave me the 


chance to reply: “Thanks for telling me. Now I don’t have to prove 
it.’”’ Beneath this wise-guy attitude, Alexa is an unhappy girl who 
longs for the marital security that her adopted parents enjoy. Her 
love affair with Rollo’s old friend-foe, Carradine, is discovered when 
her adopted mother finds some highly compromising love letters. 
Rollo thinks that they are intended for his wife, and Alexa is forced 
to confess that they are her own, refusing, however, to name her 
partner. The irascible “Patate’—a nickname given Rollo by Car- 
radine, meaning sucker, fall guy, jerk—is determined to find out; 
the suspense, in shaggy-dog story fashion, leads us to the discovery, 
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and promptly bypasses it. Rollo, after elaborate speculations, comes 
to the idiotic conclusion that his daughter’s lover must be the family 
doctor. Finally he realizes that it is his old friend Carradine. Char- 
acteristically, Achard has Rollo recognize the letter “Z” which has 
figured so prominently and humiliatingly in his own search for cash, 
in the word “payez” on Carradine’s checks endorsed to Rollo. 

Revenge is sweet. Rollo is almost sick with joy as he anticipates 
all the humiliations he will inflict on Carradine. But now comes the 
play’s final irony: Rollo can’t go through with it. Why not? Simply 
because he is a nice guy, in the tradition of Jef and Domino and a 
dozen other gentle heroes. When Carradine offers to kill himself, 
Rollo admits that he’s happy, but “not as happy as Id like to be.” 
All he can do is to force his foe-friend to his knees to beg forgive- 
ness, and proclaim that Rollo is better, brighter, and more handsome 
than he. A hollow triumph? Undoubtedly. Achard’s heroes are not 
tragic figures all of one piece. Their human frailties evoke an im- 
mediate response, a smile of irony, ranging from the gentle to the 
bitter. Patate belongs to the latter category, while Jean de la lune 
recalls the gentle irony with which we accept a Jewish humor story 
mocking the pathetic underdog. 

We have all known people like Jef and Rollo and have laughed 
with them or at them. When Marceline sends maid after maid on 
errand after errand to carry messages to her blond boy friends, we 
snicker at Jef’s ignorance, but when Jean de la lune triumphs at the 
end we laugh at Marceline’s past adventures and wish the two of 
them a happy renewed marriage. Patate has the elements of a de- 
tective story. When, in his apartment, Rollo surprises Carradine 
who was planning to meet little Alexa there, the humor of the situa- 
tion is caused by Carradine’s surprise and embarrassment. We’re 
laughing with Rollo. But when, a few minutes later, Carradine 
calmly chooses suicide rather than shame, it is Rollo who becomes 
funny. As a result of the sudden switch, his revenge has turned 
sour. Yet Achard never lets his heroes down: their sympathetic 
quality is established in the first scene, and it is important that the 
actor know this trait, lest his characterization become unclear. 

In keeping with the “and they lived happily ever after” code of 
modern melodrama’s conclusions, Achard has returned periodically 
to the early fantasies that made him famous. There is no pretense 
to realism in Voulez-vous jouer avec mod?. Three men, two clowns 
and a poet, woo a capricious girl who plays with them all, and finally 
accepts the poet just as he thinks he has lost her. The setting is 
reminiscent of Callot, the dialogue is as incoherent as Ionesco’s, and 
yet it makes sense out of nonsense; love is a game that all may play 
and few can win. 
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To indicate the tone of Voulez-vous jouer avec mod, | am including 
a little song from the play and my free translation of it: 


Tu as des chants mélodieux 

Et des étonnements farouches. 
Pourquoi donc ouvres-tu la bouche, 
Quand je t’embrasse sur les yeux? 


Tu as des réves et des fiévres 
D’obscurs désirs de merveilleux. 
Pourquoi donc fermes-tu les yeux, 
Quand je t’embrasse sur les lévres? 


The songs you sing are very nice 
And you surprise me with your quips, 
But, tell me why the open lips 
Whene’er I kiss you on the eyes? 


You’re held by dreams and feverish grips 
Of dark desires and mysteries, 

But, tell me why you close your eyes 
Whene’er I kiss you on the lips? 


In his two pseudo-historical plays, Malborough s’en va-t-en guerre 
(1924) and Le mal d’amour (1955), Achard shows the absurdity 
of wars, religious or otherwise, and the triumph of love. Malborough, 
written shortly after the imaginative Voulez-vous jouer avec moda?, 
maintains the same mood of non-reality. The hero is a brave skirt- 
chaser, his wife a lustful schemer, and a third woman, Bettina, the 
typical “allumeuse.” To the four officers courting her, Bettina writes 
identical letters (“I’m fine. I shall belong to the most deserving.”’) 

The early Achard has occasionally scenes of pure farce: in the 
second act of Malborough, a battle scene, two deserters, a French and 
and English soldier, meet. They argue peaceably about who should 
take whom prisoner, until suddenly a young farm girl appears, at 
which point they start beating each other up. 

The play ends with Malborough being killed while attempting to 
seduce a French girl. His page glorifies the exploit and Malborough 
belongs to history, to the great chagrin of the page, since he has 
hoped to make love to Malborough’s widow, who has now decided 
to remain faithful to his memory. The humor here is one of gently 
mocking irony; the deflation of the hero and the stupidity of war are 
easy targets. 

Jean de la lune and Patate, although far more realistic plays, offer 
the same intimacy. Achard’s world is circumscribed by the predom- 
inant theme of love, but it is a gay, humorous quest. A monogamous 
male evokes a pathetic humor in Achard’s plays, while a polygamous 
one can create funny, and embarrassing, situations. A husband who 
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returns home prematurely to find his best friend in bed with his 
wife cannot talk about it without provoking laughter. In the United 
States, the concept of cuckoldry is too alien to be comical. We long 
for a symbiosis between sex, love, and happiness, and we take our 
pursuit very seriously. The French believe in pleasure rather than in 
happiness, Gallic humor is more realistic, albeit a little cynical: 
pleasure may stem from someone else’s “cocuage,” love is a naughty 
game played without rules in which the best man may lose. Achard 
is philosophical enough to assure us that a lover’s honor or dishonor 
meant no more in the Seventeenth Century than it does today. 

Despite some prurience, on the stage the French have a great 
respect for “pudeur.” There are no love scenes in any of Achard’s 
plays, any display of affection is purely verbal. Beneath the zestful 
search for a playmate, the essence of pure love looms with a mystic 
power. Achard’s humor stops here, and he becomes as starry-eyed 
as Tiny Tim at Christmas. In the last scene of Patate, when Rollo 
realizes how much his wife loves him, although he is “mediocre, 
poor, lazy, without future and ambition,” he says: “I’ve had this 
extraordinary woman next to me for the past fifteen years, and | 
worried only about Carradine.” And what does his wife answer? 
“Mon pauvre chéri.” 

For Achard, love consists more of tenderness and understanding 
than of passion and despair. Essentially he looks for a simple “bon- 
heur,” a bourgeois sense of security brought about by the knowl- 
edge of mutual affection and respect. This modest ambition fulfills 
its function on the stage by amusing the public rather than by dis- 
turbing it, by provoking smiles instead of thoughts, escapism and not 
catharsis. 

Marcel Achard’s humor needs no conclusion, since it is not 
didactic. A benevolent, encouraging smile may well be the last word 


in wisdom. As Regnard said: “Time spent laughing is time spent 
best.” 
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The Yellow Laugh 
of Tristan Corbiéere 


Accustomed as we are to the at times excessive religiosity with which 
the French poet in the nineteenth century regarded his poetic mission 
as prophet of the people, as proponent of the art for art ideal, as 
interpreter of the anguish of the modern soul and as Orphic analyst 
of the secrets of the universe, we are doubly grateful for the refresh- 
ing contrast provided by Tristan Corbiére’s sarcastic irreverence 
toward poetic traditions. Les Amours Jaunes (1873) reestablishes 
humor as suitable material for “serious” poetry. Corbiére’s peculiarly 
acidulous and masculine laughter has its origins in the poet’s psy- 
chological need to express his frustrated sentimentality through purely 
destructive humor. His early letters reveal that pathetic thirst for 
affection which he goes to such lengths to hide in his mature verse. 
The hypersensitive, eternally adolescent Corbiére doesn’t want his 
reader to know that the pseudonym “Tristan” was chosen, not for 
parodistic reasons, but as a symbolic expression of the poet’s roman- 
tic aspirations. Thus, it is only rarely that Corbiére’s craving for love 
appears in his verse. Even then, a fugitive moment of tenderness is 
immediately obliterated by self-debasing sarcasm: 


Ah! si jétais un peu compris! Si, par pitié 

Une femme pouvait me sourire 4 moitié, 

Je lui dirais:- oh! viens, ange qui me consoles! . 
. . . Et je la conduirais a Phospice des folles.* 


Ah! if I were only understood! If, through pity / A 
woman could give me but a little smile, / I'd say to her: 


oh! come, you consoling angel! / And I'd lead her to the 
women’s madhouse. 


Corbiére’s humor, however, goes far beyond such pathological at- 
tempts at self-laceration; Les Amours Jaunes contains a deliberate 
humorous attack on the whole fabric of nineteenth century French 
poetry. It was this iconoclasm, dear to all Surrealists, that earned 
Corbiére his place of honor among the practitioners of humour noir 
included in André Breton’s anthology. 


In his attempt to hide his own tendency toward sentimentality 
‘Tristan Corbiére, Les Amours Jaunes, ed. Yves-Gérard Le Dantec, Paris: 


Gallimard, 1953. p. 206. All subsequent quotations from Corbiére are from 


this edition; the page number is given in parentheses immediately following 
the quotation. 
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Corbiére first made fun of his spiritual brothers the Romantics by 
adopting a simple, only partially successful, comic technique. In his 
denunciation of the sentimental Lamartine, for example, he used a 
series of epithets (“Mild beadle, inventor of the written tear”) and 
somewhat spurious verbal arabesques to exaggerate the lack of 
virility of the poet of Le Lac. In Le Fils de Lamartine et de Gra- 
ziella Corbiére describes an encounter with an Italian tourist guide 
who claimed to be Lamartine’s son. If this is true, writes Corbiére, 
then it’s your only male work, Lamartine, you Saint Joseph sleep- 
ing with the Muse. Even your poetry is the result of a thrice im- 
maculate conception. And Graziella remained virgin only of your 
virginity. Though such humor seems inordinately blunt, Corbiére 
does simultaneously achieve a more subtle effect with a skillful sty- 
listic parody of Le Premier Regret, Lamartine’s own poem about his 
love affair with Graziella. Where the Romantic uses the image of 
the orange trees to evoke the warmth of the Italian sunshine, Cor- 
biére treats it ironically as the traditional symbol of bridal purity 
and labels Graziella’s so-called son the “citron prématuré de ta 
Fleur d’Oranger” (premature lemon of your orange blossom). La- 
martine bemoans his beloved’s early demise with the refrain “C'est 
bien t6t pour mourir” (She’s too young to die); Corbiére mocks her 
possible motherhood by changing a few letters: “C’est bien t6t pour 
nourrir” (It’s quite early to be nursing). 

Fortunately, Corbiére’s humor is only partially based on this 
method of direct attack on his literary enemies. Far more important 
is his stylistic campaign against the lyrical and rhetorical traditions 
which had dominated French poetry. By consciously rejecting the 
accepted techniques of sustained metaphor and imagistic embellish- 
ment, he succeeds in creating an anti-lyrical poetry based on familiar 
conversational expressions which deflate, rather than elevate. Even 
the most tender lyrical sentiments are stripped of their poetic aura. 
Corbiére’s verse actively rebels against being poetry; it wants to be 
prose. One need only compare his Bonne Fortune et Fortune to its 
prototype, Baudelaire’s A Une Passante, to appreciate the comic 
potential of depoetized language. Baudelaire: 


Agile et noble, avec sa jambe de statue. 
Moi, je buvais, crispé comme un extravagant, 
Dans son oeil, ciel livide ot germe l’ouragan, 
La douceur qui fascine et le plaisir qui tue.” 


Graceful, noble, with a statue’s legs. / And I drank, 
trembling as a madman thrills, / From her eyes, livid sky 
where hurricanes sprout, / The softness that fascinates, 
the pleasure that kills. 


* Baudelaire, Oeuvres Completes, (Paris, 1951), p. 162. 
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The poet is clearly trying to magnify the lyric importance of his en- 
counter with the passer-by. She is not an ordinary pedestrian, for 
she is graceful and agile, beautiful as a statue. In her eyes, one 
discovers both the angelic and the diabolic. The subtle beauty of the 
eye image and the purity of the melodic line are indicative of Baude- 
laire’s attempt to endow his experience with poetic permanence. 


Corbiére, on the other hand, succeeds in depoetizing the same 
incident: 


Un beau jour. uel métier!—je faisais, comme ¢a, 
J J 


Ma croisiére.—Métier! . . . —Enfin, Elle passa 

—Elle qui?—La Passante! Elle, avec son ombrelle! 

Vrai valet de bourreau, je la frélai . . . —mais Elle 

Me regarda tout bas, souriant en dessous, 

Et .. . me tendit sa main, et . . . m’a donné deux sous. 
(p. 51.) 

One fine day,—what a life!—I was, just like that / On 

my Cruise-—As usual! . . .—Finally, she passed. / 

—Who’s that?—The Passer-by! with her parasol! / Like 

the hangman’s helper, I touched her lightly . . .—but 

She / looked at me, smiling slightly, / And . . . held out 

her hand, and . . . gave me two cents. 


Though not primarily interested in parodying Baudelaire, Corbiére’s 
daring use of interjections, colloquialisms and vulgar onomatopoeia 
so fragments the traditionally melliflous alexandrine as to render it 
unrecognizable. Indeed, one would have trouble isolating any poetic 
image. 

With this technique of prosaic understatement Corbiére can de- 
stroy the poetic integrity of hitherto sacrosanct lyric themes by em- 
phasizing the disparity between the theme and his treatment of it. 
The rigor of the poet’s laborious ascent to the heights of literary 
fame on Parnassus usually awakens a Romantic poet’s only partially 
dormant talent for philosophical self-pity. Corbiére pictures the 
ambitious writer literally huffing and puffiing his way up a steep hill: 


Ca monte et c’est lourd—Allons, Hue! .. . 
C’est mon Calvaire cette rue! (p. 105) 


It’s a steep climb and it’s hard—Let’s go, now up / This 
street’s my Calvary! 


No persecuted poet ever cut a more Romantic figure than André 
Chénier, who is generally believed to have written his last verses 
only moments before being guillotined. Yet Corbiére refuses to 
accept the figurative image of the swan song, preferring to depoetize 
by realistic understatement. Thus, Chénier becomes a swan about 
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to be killed by a stroke of the kitchen knife: “Et ce cygne / Sous le 
couteau du cuisinier / Chénier—. . .” (p. 55) The presentation of 
the “token of love,” a standard theme of chivalric love poetry, re- 
ceives similarly destructive treatment. Though he sang a beautiful 
serenade under his lady’s window, Corbiére knows that she will never 
deign to throw him the usual glove, handkerchief or ring. But if he 
waits patiently, perhaps a tile will fall from the roof and serve as a 
memento of his beloved: 


Tiens non! J’attendrai tranquille, 
Planté sous le toit, 

Qu’il me tombe quelque tuile, 
Souvenir de Toi! (p. 73) 


Even that most poetic subject, the sex act, is deprived of its accus- 
tomed propriety when Corbiére brutally uses an equestrian metaphor 
and likens love’s quickening rhythm to the last lap of a steeplechase: 


Pas de mors a ta pauvre bouche: 
Je t'aime, et ma cuisse te touche. 
Pas de selle, pas d’étrier: 

J’agace du bout de ma botte, 

Ta patte d’acier fin qui trotte 
Va: je ne suis pas cavalier. . . 


—Hourrah! c’est a nous la poussiére! 

J’ai la téte dans ta criniére, 

Mes deux bras te font un collier. 
—Hourrah! c’est a nous le hallier! (p. 89) 


No bit in your poor mouths / I love you, and my thigh 
touches you. / No saddle, no stirrup: / With the tip of 
my boot, I prod / Your trotting fine steel paw / Giddap! 
I’m no horseman .. . 


Hurrah! it’s the flying dust for us! / I’ve got my head in 
your mane, / My two arms are your collar. / Hurrah! on 
to the next hedge! 


Corbiére reserved his most forceful examples of humor through 
prosaic understatement for his attack on that nefarious Romantic 
obsession, local color. Like all poets who obeyed Goethe’s imperi- 
ous “Dahin, dahin, geht unser Weg,” Corbiére made a literary pil- 
grimage to Italy. Unimpressed by the widely acclaimed beauty of 
the Bay of Naples, he refused to join the chorus of Romantics sing- 
ing “Veder Napoli poi morir” (See Naples then die). Instead, he 
offered a conversational rebuttal: 


Voir Naples et . . .—Fort bien, merci, j’en viens. (p. 108) 
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See Naples and . . —Very well, thank you, I’m coming 
from there. 


To Mount Etna, he addressed a mock ode which irreverently asked 
why poets make such a fuss about a mountain: 


Etna—j’ai monté le Vésuve . . . 
Le Vésuve a beaucoup baissé: 
J’étais plus chaud que son effluve, 
Plus que sa créte hérissé . . . 


—Toi que l’on compare a la femme. . 
—Pourquoi?—Pour ton 4ge? —ou ton ame 
De caillou cuit? . . —Ca fait réver.. . (p. 111.) 


Etna—I’ve climbed Vesuvius . . . / Vesuvius has had 
quite a come down: / I was hotter than its flow, / shag- 
gier than its crest. 


They compare you to a woman .. . / Why?—For your 
age?— / Or for your baked pebble soul? ... / It makes 
one dream. 


Another of Corbiére’s favorite comic devices is the sudden shock- 
ing contrast between poetic and anti-poetic language. A typical poem 
may begin quite conventionally: 


Rose, rose-d’amour vannée, 
Jamais fanée, 

Le rouge fin est ta couleur, 
O fausse fleur! 


But just when the reader is thoroughly off his guard, the intrusion of 


an unexpected colloquialism abruptly changes the tone. The poetic 
gives way to the comic: 


Feuille ot pondent les journalistes 
Un fait-divers, 

Papier-Joseph, croquis d’artistes: 
—Chiffres ou vers— (p. 48) 


Sheet where the journalists hatch / scandalous news items, 
Filter paper, artists’ sketches: / —Numbers or verse— 


And in the following comic travesty on an elegant love song, the 
light musical rhythm belies the vulgarity of the final line: 


Si ma voix pire 

Ne peut te dire 

Mon doux martyre.. . 
—Métier de chien!— (p. 72.) 
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Through his incessant use of “spoken” language leading to the 
total destruction of the integrity of the “lyric” tone, Corbiére has 
won a new freedom from accepted standards of poetic craftsman- 
ship. Instead of the disciplined artistic creation of a Baudelaire, we 
frequently find Corbiére succumbing to a form of verbal intoxication 
in which the mere suggestive power of a word or image can lead the 
poet to compose disjointed, humorous verse devoid of any coherent 
thematic content. Comparing himself to Prometheus chained to the 
rock, he quite naturally includes the image of the vulture pecking at 
his liver. Then, his freely wandering imagination comically trans- 
forms the liver into a fat, truffled goose liver: “quel Monsieur 
Vautour / Viendra mordre a ton petit foie / Gras, truffé? . . . pour 
quoi—Pour le four! . . .” (p. 30) Similarly, a description of the 


crowd waiting for an omnibus illogically turns into a bucket line of 
fire fighters: 


—Courage! On fait queue . . . Un planton 
Vous pousse a la chaine—derriére!— 
Incendie éteint, sans lumiére; 

Des seaux passent, vides ou non.— (p. 27) 


—Hang on! A line’s forming . . . A guard / Pushes you 
into line—get backI— / . . . Fire extinguished, without 
light; / Buckets passing, empty or not. 


The poet logically says “On fait queue” to express “waiting in line.” 
Then a guard forces him into line “a la chaine”’; but “a la chaine” 
also means bucket line suggesting the subsequent image of the ex- 
tinguished fire and the passing buckets, an image bearing absolutely 


no relation to the main theme of the poem, Corbiére’s loneliness in 
the Paris crowds. 


In a variant of this free-associational technique, a lyric passage 
will comically degenerate into a complex series of puns: 


La Passion c’est l’averse 
Qui traverse! 
Mais la femme n’est qu’un grain: 
Grain de beauté, de folie 
Ou de pluie... 
Grain d’orage—ou de serein.— (p. 46) 


Passion is the thunderstorm / That drenches! / But 
woman is just a spot: / Beauty spot, spot of madness / 
Or of rain... / Spot of storm—or of calm.— 


* Trans. Kenneth Koch and Georges Guy in An Anthology of French Poetry 
from Nerval to Valéry in English Translation (New York, 1958), p. 63. 
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Showing his usual preference for nautical terms, Corbiére uses the 
sailors’ word for squall and so effectively exploits its comic potential 
that one wonders whether the highly redundant “grain d’orage” (both 
words mean storm) is not simply a distorted pun on “grain-d’orge,” 
meaning chisel or sty in the eye. 

The ultimate product of Corbiére’s light-hearted destruction of 
poetic standards as we know them is a poem that is completely based 
on puns and hence completely untranslatable. All ties with nine- 
teenth century poetry have been broken; only the poet’s preoccupa- 
tion with the comic dimensions of language remains: 


Que Diane aussi me sourie! .. . 

A cors a cris, a pleine voix 

Je fais le pied, je fais le bois; 

Car on dit que: béte varie... 

—wUn pied de biche: Le voici, 

Cordon de sonnette sur rue, 

—Bois de cerf: de la porte aussi; 

Et puis un pied: un pied-de-grue! .. . (p. 77) 


Hunting (“Diane,” “a cors,” “je fais le bois”) and waiting (“je fais 
le pied”) lead to the thematically unrelated image of a bell pull 
(“Un pied de biche”) which points in turn to a bell pull on the 
street (“cordon de sonnette sur rue”). The literal meaning of “biche” 
(doe and also prostitute) combines love and hunting resulting in 
the image of the stag’s antlers (“Bois de Cerf”) which also recalls 
the horns of the cuckold. Since “biche” and “grue” both mean 
prostitute, we have yet another pun “pied-de-grue” (to cool one’s 
heels waiting) harking back to the original theme of waiting in “je 
fais le pied.” Any real meaning that the poem may have had is lost 
in the confusion. Poetry as a means of effective communication has 
been annihilated by humor. 

Are the results of Corbiére’s iconoclastic laughter completely nega- 
tive? In destroying many of the traditional elements of lyric poetry, 
he has actually created a new poetic idiom in which conversational 
language is used not only for humorous effects but also as a means 
to achieve directness of expression in serious poetry. A lovers’ 


quarrel, a well worn theme, gains new poetic vitality in Corbiére’s 
treatment: 


Que nous sommes-nous donc fait l'un a l’autre? .. . 
—Rien . . .—Peut-étre alors que c’est pour cela; 

Quel a commencé? —Pas moi, bon apotre! 

Aprés, quel dira: c’est donc tout—voila! (p. 52.) 

What have we done to each other? . . . / —Nothing .. . 
—maybe that’s why; / Who started it?’ —Not me, by 


God! / Afterwards, who can tell: anyhow, that’s all 
there’s to it! 
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Corbiére is able to convey the religious naiveté of the pilgrims to 
the Pardon of Sainte-Anne-la-Palud, described in his most famous 
poem, because these simple believers pray to their Saint in a lan- 
guage that corresponds to their humble origins: 


—A Ilan prochain! —Voici ton cierge: 
(C’est deux livres qu’il a coaité) 

.. . Respects 4 Madame la Vierge, 
Sans oublier la Trinité. (p. 132.) 


See you next year!—Here’s your candle: / (It cost us 
two pounds) / Our respects to Our Virgin Lady, / And 
don’t forget the Trinity. 


Even the nihilistic, completely nonsensical punning is ultimately 
creative, for Corbiére revitalizes the Rabelaisian tradition of joyous 
verbal intoxication. Words themselves have become the subject of 
poetry. In its comic dimensions, Les Amours Jaunes, like Gargantua 


and Finnegan’s Wake, celebrates the infinite power and variety of 
Language. 
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The French Notion of the Comic 


This is the story of an Oxford experiment. Its aim was twofold: to 
illustrate by strictly scientific methods, comparable to those used in 
laboratories, the solution of a problem in the history of ideas; and 
in particular to examine why the French genius for comedy seemed 
to have eluded the professional explainers. We were puzzled by the 
fact that most books on comedy are not only dull—a fact comic in 
itself—but that they do not explain . . . the comic. Anyone for 
example who sits down to study Moliére can find material on his 
life (about which we really know very little), on the satire or the 
moral of his comedies, but not much strictly concerned with the 
comic. If the student still asks for more, he will be directed to Berg- 
son, beyond whom there seems no higher court of appeal. 

So we started with the elementary question as to what the seven- 
teenth-century audience would find amusing: what made them 
laugh? We found several pieces of evidence as to the harsh, scornful 
or cruel nature of seventeenth-century laughter. Of Richelieu for 
example, it is said that “M. le Cardinal de Richelieu aimait la 
raillerie, mais il ne la pouvait souffrir, et toutes les personnes de 
cette humeur ne l’ont jamais que fort aigre.” Of Mme de Montespan 
the same thing: “[elle] joignait 4 cette dureté de coeur une raillerie 
continuelle.” English humour of the time suggests the same attitude: 
the great and powerful made fun and sport of their inferiors, of the 
unfortunate. “Call for Samson, that he may make us sport,” says the 
English Bible, with no suggestion that it was wrong or unfair to make 
fun of a blind prisoner. The French preachers are eloquent on the 
harm done by laughter: “Ne sont-ce pas les railleries qui font les 
plaies les plus vives, cruelles, sanglantes?” says Bourdaloue. La 
Bruyére here as elsewhere writes like a preacher: “La moquerie est 
de toutes les injures celle qui se pardonne le moins . . . C’est une 
chose monstrueuse que le goat et la facilité qui est en nous de railler, 
d’improuver et de mépriser les autres.” A favorite expression with 
Saint-Simon in describing court behaviour is “rire avec scandale,” 
as at the fatuity of the Marquis de Dangeau: 


Sa fadeur naturelle entée sur la bassesse du courtisan et 
récrépie de l’orgueil du seigneur postiche, fit un composé que 
combla la grande maitrise de l’ordre de Saint-Lazare. II fit 
le singe du roi dans les promotions qu’il fit de cet ordre; toute 


la cour accourait pour rire avec scandale tandis qu’il s’en 
croyait admiré. 
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Evidence as to where the audience actually laughed in a play is 
harder to come by, but it would seem to be where characters could 
be laughed at or even scorned. Doctors and pedants were fair game 
in comedy, so were old men outwitted by young. The only place in 
Moliére where we could be sure that the audience laughed was 
where the miser, distraught at the loss of his money, faces and sus- 
pects the entire audience: 


Ils me regardent tous et se mettent 4 rire. 


But we may be fairly sure that they laughed also when almost out 
of his mind he catches his own hand, in order to arrest at least some- 
body. It would seem fair to ask how far this contemporary notion 
of heartless laughter should be read back into Moliére. We tend to 
forget that the first version of the Précieuses Ridicules was so libel- 
lous that it had to be taken off, and that Les Femmes Savantes con- 
tained merciless exposure of two such well-known figures as Ménage 
and Cotin. Sarcey said that in his day the loudest laugh in Tartuffe 
was at line 1544, “Ah, ah, ’homme de bien, vous m’en voulez don- 
ner.” For Baudelaire laughter was in essence cruel, and he should 
have known: “L’homme mord avec le rire.” How far is the “gen- 
erosity” of Moliére an invention of the nineteenth century? 

Our next step was to see what was the usual meaning (still 
keeping to the seventeenth century) of such words as ‘ridicule,’ ‘rail- 
ler,’ ‘se moquer’ (not ‘comique’ which was ambiguous). This led to 
more interesting results. It would be tedious here to give all the 
evidence. The best case may stand for the rest: It was Saint-Simon’s 


description of the unfortunate affair at the funeral of the Grande 
Mademoiselle: 


Il y arriva une aventure fort ridicule. Au milieu de la journée 
et toute la compagnie présente l’urne qui était sur une crédence 
et qui contenait les entrailles se fracassa avec un bruit épou- 
vantable et une puanteur subite et intolérable. A T’instant 
voila les dames les unes pamées d’effroi les autres en fuite. 
Les hérauts d’armes, les feuillants qui psalmodiaient s’étouf- 
faient aux portes avec la foule qui gagnait au pied. La con- 
fusion fut extréme. La plupart gagnaient le jardin et les cours. 
C’étaient les entrailles mal embaumées qui par leur fermenta- 
tion avaient causé ce fracas. 


What is the sense of “ridicule” here? Clearly something entirely un- 
expected and incongruous, scandalous by its interruption of a time- 
table calculated to the last second, something entirely unforeseen and 
surprising. It does not seem to include the notion of funny or 
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laughable. It was indeed no laughing matter; it was a matter of life 
and death. Saint-Simon actually adds a postscript to this effect: 


Tout fut parfumé et rétabli et cette frayeur servit de risée. 


Only when all was over, danger removed and order restored, did 
people laugh. The laughter depended on security, like the jokes of 
Richelieu; he could not be hurt, and took it hard when others 
laughed at him. The comic element is accompanied by laughter; 
but this passage seemed to us to suggest that they were not the same 
thing and that the essence of “le ridicule” was not in the laughter 
which might accompany or follow it. This seemed to us in accord 
with La Fontaine’s story from the English Royal Society, where the 
King was summoned because the telescope showed great new moun- 
tains in the moon, which turned out to be a mouse in the machine: 


Dans la lunette était la source de ces guerres 
On en rit. 


This notion of the comic as the entirely unreasonable, which may or 
may not cause laughter, is in accord with Moliére’s own view, if we 
may assume that he inspired the “Lettre sur ’Imposteur”: 


Le ridicule est la forme extérieure et sensible que la providence 
de la nature a attaché a tout ce qui est déraisonnable, pour 
nous en faire apercevoir et nous obliger a la fuir. Pour con- 
noitre ce ridicule il faut connoitre la raison dont il signifie le 
défaut et voir en quoi elle consiste . . . nous estimons ridicule 
ce qui manque extrémement de raison. 


We found here more than one point which is usually passed over in 
accounting for the comic. In Moliére’s view it would seem to be an 
impression, a visual sensation, of a contour but the perception of 
which depended on recognition of the norm, of which it is a diver- 
gence, of the reason, of which it is the unreason. Again there is no 
mention of the funny: the comic is defined as the unreasonable 
viewed against a backcloth of reason. The contrasting poles would 
seem to be essential, black and white, so to speak. 

This definition surely widens the domain of the comic enormously. 
It provides a critique of human achievement at the point where that 
achievement seems to conflict with judgment, reason, normality. 
Anything may on this showing be comic provided it can be sharply 
contrasted with the normal. Moliére was of course making a case 
for his own play, and trying to show that dissimulation is comic in 
that it imposes a false picture. The hypocrite is only a saint to those 
who do not know the truth, the reason, the mechanism, of his 
hypocrisy. He is a comic figure, not because he is funny—he is often 
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not funny, only incidentally funny, one might say—but because of 
the contrast of false and true, always apparent, always seen together. 
The essential point, if the words of the Lettre are to be taken seriously, is 
almost photographic: the simultaneity in the showing of the false 
and the true nature. We discovered that Saint-Simon did this time 
after time, in portraits which are not at all funny but which would 
seem to be comic, “ridicule” in this French sense. Some phrases 
from his diatribe on President Harlay will make the point clear: 


Issu de ces grands magistrats Harlay en eut toute la gravité, 
qu'il outra en cynique, en affecta le désintéressement et la 
modestie, qu’il déshonora, l’une par sa conduite, l’autre par 
un orgueil raffiné, mais extréme et qui malgré lui sautait aux 
yeux. Il se piqua surtout de probité et de justice, dont le 
masque tomba bient6t. Entre Pierre et Jacques il conservait 
la plus exacte droiture, mais dés qu’il apercevait un intérét ou 
une faveur 4 ménager, tout aussit6t il était vendu . . . d’ailleurs 
sans honneur effectif, sans moeurs dans le secret, sans probité 
qu’extérieure, sans humanité, méme en un mot un hypocrite 
parfait, sans foi, sans loi, sans Dieu et sans ame, cruel mari, 
pére barbare frére tyran, ami uniquement de soi-méme, mé- 
chant par nature, se plaisant a insulter. . . 


At this point our experiment threatened to get out of hand. Unless 
quite other meanings should be attached to words like ridicule, we 
had discovered that the French were working on a concept of the 
comic which was not indeed divorced from the laughable, but which 
seemed to include the funny as incidental or surface accompaniment 
on the surface of something that touched the depths of consciousness. 
Here, we felt, might be the explanation of the fact that English 
readers regard Moliére as an author who provides laughter, while 
for his countrymen he is as profound as any tragic author. Is it 
perhaps an English prejudice that comedy is superficial and tragedy 
profound? The best of the French do not seem to think this way. 
With this in mind we tried to look afresh at the characteristic comic 
attitudes in Moliére, to see if they might be understood as manipula- 
tions of “le ridicule” in the hands of a powerful creative imagination. 
It seemed from such an angle clear that they involved and implied 
the funny without themselves being sufficiently described by the 
funny. (We were aware that this was a truism but were careful to 
take a step at a time.) They seemed rather to present facets of the 
absurd, the scandalous, the incongruous, all these qualities being 
displayed against an assumption of the normal and the reasonable. 
Alceste’s hatred of humanity, Dom Juan’s contempt of morality, 
Harpagon’s love of money, these qualities are not judged so much 
as presented from two sides. Each of these comic protagonists has 
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a case: the world looks to him as it often does to us. To Alceste, 
for instance, the world is absurd, just as he is absurd to his lady and 
his friends. We may find ourselves at any moment able to echo the 
absurdity that he expresses: 


J’ai pour moi la justice et je perds mon procés. 


In La Bruyére such a statement would seem penetrating and pathetic; 
here also but in a large comic context. We may echo his emotion, 
while enjoying the suggestion that his attitude is fundamentally un- 
reasonable. He is as subtle a creation of the imagination as the man 
whose concentration on money cuts the communication between him- 
self and other men, so that he becomes “l’humain le moins humain 
de tous les humains,” or the aristocrat who thinks it “reasonable” 
to lie to others and at the same time to expect trust from others. 

We were helped at this point by the suggestion made by an acute 
critic that for the French and in particular for Moliére this double 
view (of the absurd and the correspondingly rational) opened a new 
province of art in allowing it to photograph the mind from two angles. 
“Le comique,” writes M. Fernandez, “a tout ce qu’il faut pour devenir 
une critique du jugement.” We all hold to our opinions, we all try 
to be reasonable, to approach the truth, to avoid error. Yet Moliére 
seems to delight in showing this process going wrong. His doctrin- 
aires break loose from rationality and rely on irrational authority, of 
jargon, of mysticism, of hierarchy. The language of science gets so 
complicated that it is absurd. The fruit of study is to produce words 
and ideas that cannot, that should not even, be understood. The 
judgement becomes so confident of its power that it judges all the 
world, except itself. This is not far from the comedy in the Gospel 
and the case of the man who saw a mote in another’s eye and missed 
the beam in his own. 


Enfin ce sont partout des sujets de satire 
Et comme spectateur ne puis-je pas en rire? 


Is it not precisely because none of us can be spectators that 
Arnolphe’s remark is both human and comic, and the basis of a 
great dramatic comedy? 

Here again we were confronted by something that did not yield 
to precise investigation. So firm a grasp of the comic does not spring 
out of the blue. It must have causes. One may assume that Moliére’s 
comic awareness is an expression of many elements of the life of his 
time, but it did not seem possible to name them, nor to discover if 
in the Middle Ages or Renaissance this kind of awareness emerged. 
There seemed to us to be no sign of it in Rabelais, but frequent 
suggestions and hints of it in Montaigne. To say that Moliére read 
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Montaigne, as is most probable, is no explanation, for he may have 
read him precisely because of this affinity of attitude. 

If the concept could not be traced back, could it be traced for- 
ward? Have the French kept this double vision? To solve this 
problem we looked with some care at a famous passage of Voltaire, 
the opening of the 23rd chapter of Candide. Incidentally, we found 
the comic handling of the Byng incident explained in no edition of 
that perhaps too famous work. As it can be easily procured I need 
not reproduce it here. We tried to analyse the formal elements of 
the description: the physical terms and the concrete details: couv- 
raient le rivage, assez gros homme, a genoux, yeux bandés, quatre 
soldats, trois balles; the corresponding absence of explanation, the 
suggestion that a ceremonial execution seemed to the English quite 
normal and only to Candide demonic. We noted the rapid succession 
of lapidary self-destructive arguments that enforce the impression of 
futility and the achievement of a sort of climax in the choice of the 
word “encourager,” so near to what might have been intended, yet 
so far as to suggest nonsense. To compare this fully with Moliére’s 
technique would involve, as we realized, a study of irony as a comic 
weapon, yet the similarities seemed to be clear. Such a picture of 
futility needs great acuteness and intelligence to execute. It gives 
pleasure by relating the meaningless as meaningful, and by suggest- 
ing that it is indeed full of meaning to those who can take a frank 
look at human stupidity. It may make us laugh (we wondered if in 
fact it still does, except when read aloud) but for Voltaire at least 
it was the very reverse of what we call “a laughing matter.” He 
thought the execution of Byng a scandal, and he had said so. Both 
he and Pitt had protested against this face-saving and immoral action 
of an incompetent administration, and to no avail. In this comic 
passage, what has happened to his anger and his scorn? They are 
discernible, but in a carefully distanced perspective. The charm of 
the writing allows the unrelated small physical facts to apply to 
something more than a single occasion, to suggest a general picture, 
of men behaving like children. Was this not the basis of his entire 
campaign? Was he not opposed to war, tyranny, bigotry, because 
mature people should be revolted by these things. Did he not use 
for his propaganda a weapon that Moliére had put into his hand? 

Voltaire might be thought an outcrop in a later age of the French 
classical spirit. So to make sure whether the comic attitude may be 
found in the modern age we took as last piece of evidence a passage 
from Proust, which perhaps can only be rightly judged if reproduced 
here: 


Mme Verdurin, who suffered from headaches on account of 
being unable to get croissants to dip into her coffee, had ob- 
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tained an order from Cottard which enabled her to have them 
made in the restaurant mentioned earlier. It had been almost 
as difficult to procure this order from the authorities as the 
nomination of a general. She started her first croissant again 
on the morning the papers announced the wreck of the Lusi- 
tania. Dipping it into her coffee, she arranged her newspaper 
so that it would stay open without her having to deprive her 
other hand of its function of dipping, and exclaimed with 
horror, “How awful! It’s more frightful than the most terrible 
tragedies.” But those drowning people must have seemed to 
her reduced a thousand-fold, for, while she indulged in these 
saddening reflections, she was filling her mouth and the ex- 
pression on her face, induced, one supposes, by the savour of 
the croissant, precious remedy for her headache, was rather 
that of placid satisfaction. 


It would be tedious to reproduce our analysis of this brilliant 
picture of the reception of atrocities by a shallow mind. The physical 
features would appear to serve almost the same end as they do in 
Moliére and Voltaire. They produce an amusing effect yet the idea 
of the passage is far from superficial. Proust contrives indeed to 
suggest the unbearable and the scandalous. 

We did not know what tod conclude, save perhaps that comedy, 
as the French seem to have pursued it, may well reveal (no less than 
the tragic does) the unbearable, the things in our civilization upon 
which without art we could not bear to look. Perhaps further 
analysis, and even stricter method, would tell us more about this 
French insight, that Meredith once defined as “the laughter of reason 
refreshed.” 
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Gallic Wit 
in Triumph and Decline 


A discussion of whatever was originally Gallic in Gallic wit must go 
back to the works of gentlemen noted for scholarship rather than a 
sense of humor: Posidonius, Caesar, Strabo, Cato, the elder Pliny, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Mela, Josephus, Suetonius and a few Roman em- 
perors, all excellent historians but rather standoffish. If they are 
silent on the subject of wit as such, they nevertheless agree that the 
Gauls loved to talk and talked their way into Roman citizenship 
and Roman privileges. 

Among French historians the responsibility for the mythical charms 
or faults lavishly imputed to “our fathers the Gauls” should be as- 
cribed to Augustin Thierry or Jules Michelet. Both men were in- 
terested in showing the continuity of the French people, its roots 
and the permanence of original features in spite of numerous 
individual changes. Contrasting Gallic lightness with German depth, 
both historians stress the Gauls’ materialism and their love of 
pleasure. However, Camille Jullian in his exhaustive Histoire de la 
Gaule notes that no text furnishes decisive evidence that the Gauls 
were less inhibited in their joy than any other people. Once this has 
been said, Camille Jullian does not deny the influence of the “land” 
upon the formation of the Gallic mind. Geographically Gallic wit 
first blooms in Picardy and in Northern France before extending its 
territory. In short, Gallic wit appears wherever France deserves its 
most cherished epithet: Douce France. 

The term Gallic wit was coined in the 19th century. Before that, 
Gallic as an adjective recalled the good old days. The official 
recognition of Gallic wit both as a French literary phenomenon and 
as a special branch of French humor resulted from the efforts of 
Taine in criticism and of Paul de Kock as a popular writer. 

Gallic wit first appears in French medieval literature. From that 
time on, this mixture of gaiety and keen perception, irreverence and 
sensual joy will grow into a vein quite peculiar to France. Since it 
predominates in satirical works and since satire represents an im- 
portant part of literature, it has been tempting to equate satire and 
Gallic wit—erroneously, however, because some of the pieces pre- 
sent a way of life, without being satirical at all: 

I lead a good life, semper quantum possum. 
The innkeeper calls, I say “Ecce assum.” 
To spend money semper paratus sum .. . 
Women, dice, taverns libenter colo. 
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Nevertheless medieval songs generally embody satirical elements. The 
singer rails at clergmen who eat while the common people starve, 
at the lords who wield the power, at scholars and quacks who feign 
knowledge, at women who do not keep their places and henpeck the 
men. Renaud de Montauban mocks the monks and claims that 
“they would make a better roast than the flesh of a lamb.” As for the 
béguines, Rutebeuf will not even describe their exact activities! : 


We have plenty of nuns 
With ample gowns. 

What is done under them 
I won’t tell you. 


The fabliau often resembles the song in content, but a story veils 
its satiric substance. The teller of a fabliau must entertain. He spins 
his yarn to pay for his meal or to show appreciation for the hos- 
pitality extended him. Without fear of the consequences, the narrator 
and his audience vent their disappointment and mock whoever called 
for mockery in the perspective of the times. 

One should note that this type of literature, though it reflects the 
people, has a bourgeois character. Hunger plagued the peasants, 
that basic hunger which does not generate literature but riots. Only 
when man has reached secondary hunger, that is to say when he 
has enough to want more, can he nurse a sense of humor! 

The fabliau deals with religious and political scandals. It also 
concerns itself with human follies and in this respect, like the song 
it offers a code of life. But Gallic wit was more than a mild or 
bitter protest against the forces that dominated medieval society. 
It inaugurated laughter in the Christian tradition. 

Probably because they were cowed by the God of wrath the 
patriarchs in the Bible would never laugh, and examples of mirth in 
the sacred texts are exceptional. Judged in the Judeo-Christian per- 
spective, any comic outburst suggests a diabolical element. More- 
over, the aggressiveness of Gallic wit clashes with the idea of Chris- 
tian resignation; it is a pagan reaction and the Church was so con- 
scious of this danger that it attempted to christianize its manifesta- 
tions and countenanced such strange customs as the parade des 
“coux” or “cocus” under the high patronage of Saint Arnoux. 

Thus even at the time of the “danse macabre” a most interesting 
dichotomy manifests itself in the Gallic practitioner of wit. He is 
sincerely convinced that evil on this earth comes from original sin 
and should be experienced as a penance; but on the other hand and 
though he knows that only in Heaven can the faithful find real bliss, 
he finds it reasonable to strive on this earth for whatever small-scale 
happiness is attainable. He realizes that, if such essentials as food 
and shelter are assured, this happiness can be achieved through an 
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attitude of mind. He disciplines his imagination, which could cause 
him to lose his self-control, and develops his special sense of humor 
as a shield. This attitude indicates an intellectual view of life, even 
if its practical results verge on self-indulgence. 

Gallic wit then becomes protective. It deflates myths and submits 
them to value-judgments. The supernatural must be reduced to the 
normal. Gallic wit shields its adept against sentimentality. It reduces 
woman to an occasion for pleasure not to be taken seriously. Physical 
love provides satisfaction for which the appropriate techniques must 
be tried out, but love remains dangerous for woman cannot be trusted. 
Eroticism constitutes one of the inexhaustibles wells of Gallic wit, 
but it is an eroticism devoid of any mysticism and free from passion: 
pieasurable sensations, not rapture. Love, Gallic style, does not 
commit anyone. A pastime should not endanger man’s freedom. 

In an epoch when the unknown so often bore the label “miracu- 
lous,” Gallic wit reassures against anguish by pointing out the foibles 
of the monks and nuns, who thus cease to be extraordinary beings 
and sink to the common level, or by inventing legends in which 
cheats and card-lovers bluff their way into paradise. 

Nature itself is humanized by Gallic wit. It plays a part only to 
the degree that it provides man with a manufactured background. 
Subdued, it helps the writer better to record a fugitive thought as it 
occurred near a smiling brook or during a warm spring day. For the 
poet of the fabliau nature is not rich but charming, and he calmly 
enjoys its beauties without sentimental effusions. (La Fontaine, 
Madame de Sévigné, Bussy, those very Gallic minds of the 17th 
century, will derive the same gentle satisfaction from an alley of 
trees or a beautiful garden! ) 

In other terms, the target of Gallic wit must be divested of its 
magic with the help of analysis, observations and psychology. When 


the magic to be exorcised rests in a man and not an idea, Gallic wit 
can be cruel. 


The birth of Gallic wit in the Middle Ages and its survival in the 
following centuries provide interesting information concerning the 
societies which provided an audience for its various forms. They are 
societies in progress since a thoroughly despotic and fossilized society 
would not tolerate Gallic wit. The individual practising Gallic wit 
deems himself entitled to judge. The rapport between the individual 
and society testifies to the kind of flexibility necessitated by laughter. 
The society which accepts Gallic wit and the man who practices it 
admit the possibility of bettering what is being laughed at. Gallic 
wit also presupposes confidence in the concrete force of words. Like 
all other categories of wit in France ridicule, as the saying goes, kills 
just as efficiently as a sword in a duel. Both Margaret Mead and 
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Rhoda Métraux, in Themes in French Culture, note that the word 
replaced and still replaces physical aggression. They have found that 
less actual fights occur in France than in the surrounding countries. 
As Richeut wrote in a fabliau, “mieux vaut engin [ingenuity] que 
ne fait force.” 

Born in the Middle Ages, Gallic wit changed during the Renais- 
sance. Medieval wit graced the tales, fabliaux, ballads or farces. 
From the Renaissance on, it pervades all literary genres and acquires 
the support of a philosophy, the mild Epicureanism advocated by 
admirers of Horace. 

If the Renaissance rehabilitated the body, Gallic wit had never 
favored mortification of the flesh. Whereas in the Middle Ages 
Gallic wit ignores the Christian absorption with the beyond, in the 
Renaissance it finds itself attuned to the spirit of the age. Medieval 
Gallic wit had been blindly groping towards a code of life. Most of 
the Gallic writers of the 16th century have lost the medieval fresh- 
ness and consciously seek to state values. They plague the abashed 
reader with advice, belonging more often than not to the literary 
type of moraliste. Thus the group gravitating around Marguerite de 
Navarre explored psychological and moral problems through the 
medium of merry tales borrowed from French or Italian sources. 
The anecdotes prompt further reflexions on man’s psychology. In 
the Heptameron, for example, licentious pages are interspersed with 
sermonizing passages and Marguerite de Navarre obviously thought 
that some teaching could be gathered even from very broad dis- 
courses. Pride not licentiousness is the capital sin for Marguerite de 
Navarre, and if she enjoys a cleverly executed mystification as in 
the savory tale of “Le tapissier amoureux; et comment 4 la requéte 
de sa povre femme, il bailla les Innocens 4 sa chamberiére,” by the 
same token she lessens the importance of such follies. While telling 
how a wife regains her flighty husband’s love by her infinite patience, 
the author gave the surrounding ladies a counsel of wisdom and a 
safe pattern of behavior. Gallic wit, in Marguerite de Navarre, acts 
as a literary device to make more piquant the homely fare of moral 
exhortation. Her lessons to women anticipate La Fontaine’s lessons 
to men. Counselling moderation, Marguerite de Navarre’s wit is 
restrained and in this respect more truly Gallic than that of her 
greatest contemporary. 

For many, Rabelais stands as the epitome of Gallic wit. Rabelais 
the person or more exactly Rabelais the legend might well be more 
Gallic than his writings. (We know the “curé de Meudon” who 
loved a good meal and a drinking song.) Rabelais of course uses 
Gallic wit, especially in his discussions of marriage in Pantagruel, 
but then his burlesque characters lose their superhuman dimension. 
Rabelais’ comic gift does not reduce itself to Gallic wit. It has a 
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larger scope and reaches farther. Like that of Cervantes and Swift 
his imagination needs the enormous, but when he abandons the tale 
for allegory, his comic style puts on a less parochial garb than Gallic 
wit. 

All the themes of Gallic wit meet in Rabelais, wine, woman, all 
the stock characters, judges, quacks, monks. Rabelais broadens 
traditional anticlericalism. More than to the clerics he is opposed 
to ignorance and fanaticism. But even if he advocates moderation, 
his joy seethes and splashes. His genius soars too high to be truly 
representative of Gallic wit. 

Thus Gallic wit during the Renaissance branches into two streams: 
one, quite unbridled, draws its impetus from Rabelais, the other 
follows the path of Marguerite de Navarre and purifies itself. Noel 
du Fail and Beroalde de Verville stand as examples of the former 
trend, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, Marot, Ronsard, Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaye and Brantéme of the latter. Both types share the same 
unfortunate tendency to verbosity. Erudition benumbs Gallic wit in 
the Renaissance and causes the joke to drag. Although conciseness 
survives better in poetry, rare are the poets who never lost them- 
selves in their own witty intricacies. 

When Taine considered La Fontaine under the categories of Gallic 
wit, he noted that La Fontaine ignored the supernatural, that he 
enjoyed sensual pleasures, loved nature, hated all rules and obeyed 
the law. He pointed out that La Fontaine was never embittered by 
misfortunes and looked upon life with equanimity. Thus Taine 
identified Gallic wit with a sense of proportion which controls 
laughter and keeps it within bounds. 

In the 17th century, the “Gaulois” fears God. On the other hand, 
he feels that his weaknesses are the work of God. Consequently he 
reckons that on Judgment Day there will be some sort of under- 
standing between God and himself. The Gaulois is a libertine “hon- 
néte homme” opposed to the libertine “tout court.” The Gaulois 
honnéte homme mocks the Church but is born, marries and dies 
with proper church sanction. He may even attend mass on Sundays. 
The libertine on the contrary courts atheism and indulges in extreme 
actions or thoughts. The libertine honnéte homme lives in a totally 
congenial atmosphere. His attitude was no exception and was akin 
to that of the Gallicans, who also claimed a measure of independence 
from the Roman pontiff. 

The Gaulois distrusts mysticism because its paths lead to tenebrous 
shadows, and he would have all Pandora’s boxes closed. He hates 
religious excess as he hates all excess and hence feels little sympathy 
for the contemplative life, which his common sense does not com- 
prehend. Thus he may be deeply Catholic and at the same time 
consider an overzealous churchgoer as feebleminded or hypocritical. 
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All in all, he suspects excessive piety and all that looks like it to be 
mere time consuming mummeries. 

In the 17th century, Gallic wit is refined and polished by a pre- 
occupation with form. The keen sense of composition, by which 
Racinian outbursts of passion were marshalled like arguments for 
a judicial debate, affected Gallic wit as well as loftier productions of 
the mind. Gallic wit achieves restraint for fear of not being con- 
sidered witty at all. It aims more definitely at a specific audience 
which must be teased, not shocked. Boldness is permissible but bad 
taste is outlawed. Gallic wit at its best amounts to saying whatever 
can be said and to suggesting the rest unequivocally. It becomes 
more a part of “esprit” than ever before. It perfects the art of 
implication, cultivates rakishness and deliberately weeds out im- 
proprieties. It is direct and clear, and the rapidity of the trait plays 
a part in the felicity of the expression. The Maréchal de Richelieu 
displays expertness in gauloiserie when he exclaims, upon finding his 
wife in bed with her paramour: “Tudieu-Madame!—fermez au 
moins votre porte! Si un autre que moi fat entré, vous étiez des- 
honorée” (By Jove, Milady, at least close your door! Had any one 
else entered, your honor was lost!) 

This happy turn of mind can be found more or less joyfully 
expressed by countless writers. Voiture, Bussy, Madame de Sévigné, 
Coulanges, Tallemant des Réaux represent the elegant vein of Gal- 
lic wit, but the cruder trend has followers such as Sorel or Scarron. 
However, Gallic wit is more frequently associated with the refined 
group. 

According to Taine, each epoch produces at least one Gallic 
genius. It could be argued that Gallic produced one genius, Jean de 
La Fontaine, at an epoch when Gallic wit and wit coincided almost 
entirely. The pleiades of Gallic writers in the 17th century were 
talented, but another man towers over them all. In his most significant 
works his comic sense sounds too deep a note to be adequately 
defined by the word Gallic. Moliére praised the Gallic attitude, often 
adopted it and used Gallic devices, but his emotions cannot be 
hidden and his Gallic wit is affected by his sensitivity. Moliére 
knew sadness, and often to the point of destruction. 

Only minor writers in the age of enlightenment practice or ad- 


vocate Gallic cheerfulness. Who remembers the very Gallic line 
written by Gresset: 


A girl’s desire is like a burning flame, 

A nun’s yearnings a hundred times worse! 
(Désir de fille est un feu qui dévore. 

Désir de nonne est cent fois pis encore. ) 


A violent intellectual involvement transforms Gallic wit. Thus Vol- 
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taire’s pungency, in spite of many Gallic traits, becomes a weapon 
at the service of propaganda and changes into irony. With Beaumar- 
chais, the deep sensitivity hidden under Figaro’s quips and puns, the 
author’s unexpected moral preoccupation displayed in his “comédies 
larmoyantes” and his search for vindication reveal bitterness. Vol- 
taire’s and Beaumarchais’ gaiety take strength from a transitory 
exuberance, but they champ too much at the bit to be satisfied with 
a merely jocund state of mind. 

With the advent of feeling in literature, Gallic wit is neglected by 
the masterpieces. Rousseau, in an indirect manner, led a merciless 
war against Gallic wit in his indictment of intellectual dryness. 

After Rousseau one sets great store on religious emotions—or any 
kind of emotions, for that matter. Musset as an enfant terrible en- 
joys fits of Gallic wit but he also is besieged by lofty aspirations. 
Romantic irony is much too profound, much too foreign to associate 
itself with Gallic wit, and important writers do not trifle with it. 
Furthermore, Baudelaire brands laughter as diabolical. 

One could consider Béranger as the last Gallic exponent of a 
century sentimental even in its intellectual endeavors. Béranger is a 
chansonnier par excellence and in modern times Gallic wit will almost 
exclusively belong to those skilled tongues whose function in life is 
to delight their hearers while glasses clink and wine flows in the 
subdued bustle of a cabaret. But there is real poetry in Béranger, 
deriving from a feeling of sympathy on the poet’s part for the world 
he lives in and for mankind. He sings songs of mirth and songs of 
sadness, and sentiment so easily infects him that even his political 
songs favor sentimental interpretations. He thus lacks the sharpness 
of Gallic wit and its brilliant quality: he is too tender-hearted and, 
somehow, too maudlin. 

The last Gallic writers center around the Chat noir. The songs 
performed by specialized artists were faithful to the Gallic spirit, 
but this had ceased to be “l’air du temps” and had become in a way 
the private property of the entertainers. It has remained so until 
today. This does not mean that no Gallic traits can be detected in 
te work of comic writers such as Courteline or Jarry, but the 
requisite lightness has been lost. 

Gallic wit survives in France nowadays, though the French have 
long since learned to treat certain facets of life with the casualness 
they deserve. The French are able to abstract morality from sex, 
an obvious consequence of so many years of Gallic tradition. Mo- 
rality in general is not strictly identified with sexual morality. Gallic 
wit enlivens after-dinner stories or the productions of the chanson- 
niers in their theaters or night-clubs, a unique French institution. 
However, the quality of the performance has been steadily dimin- 
ishing. 
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The monopoly of Gallic wit—if one overlooks some pre-war 
numbers of Crapouillot—can be assigned to the satirical weekly Le 
Canard enchainé. But to understand the Canard one has to be in 
the know. Intellectually, the Canard is reactionary, in keeping with 
the classical tradition of the pamphleteers. Its anticlericalism, too, is 
Gallic, but the leading editorials by Morvan Lebesque are basically 
entirely serious and have a beautifully wrought style. These articles 
may use Voltairian dialectics, but they deal with matters too vital to 
provoke laughter. 

Perhaps temporarily, Gallic wit has vanished from the literary 
scene, for today French literature is an intense literature. The ob- 
livion which has engulfed Anatole France is perhaps due to the 
Gallic elements in his irony: they appear superficial and decadent. 
The French writers who now appear to matter, at the beginning of 
the century or in recent decades, commit themselves as much by 
their “tone” as by their thoughts. And Gallic wit, while it provides 
an instrument for criticism, cannot proselytize. The very latest gen- 
eration, which has experienced one or two wars and numberless 
humiliations, finds in this life little to be simply enjoyed. Life has 
become a tragedy, but it is a meaningless tragedy, and awareness of 
this leads to intellectual awakening. The absurdity of life must hit 
the man who honestly reflects upon it or else he becomes a “salaud” 
or cheat, according to the terminology in vogue. In a similar reaction 
the Christian thinker recoils in disgust from any happy-go-lucky 
philosophy of life. Both attitudes kill Gallic wit. 

If the writers of our century are the real Romantics, as Albérés 
has declared, it could be maintained that the tragic is accompanied 
by a melancholy whose character has yet to be analyzed. The intel- 
lectual must explore his solitude—only in this way can he progress. 
But if life is viewed as altogether trivial or altogether important, the 
nuance must be sacrificed, whereas Gallic wit aroused our smiles 
by its sensitivity to these nuances. A man who indulged in forbidden 
practices like Philippe Desportes wrote in the 16th century a joyous 
sonnet “To my hand.” A modern writer would undertake a serious 
erotic study. The frequent use of the very word eroticism reveals an 
effort of disassociation from the dilettante attitude of Gallic wit as 
well as from sentimentalism. 

The Greek sense of the tragic did not postulate melancholy; it did 
not negate order but offered an explanation of the universe. The 
modern French sense of the tragic rejects as senseless the panaceas 
offered by everyday existence. The essence of Gallic wit, if it entails 
any vision of life, would suggest passivity or acceptance, not the 
experience of a free man’s rebirth. At the opposite pole from this, 
Beckett or Ionesco show the sort of humor which results from our 
sense of the tragic. These comedies thrive on metaphysics and de- 
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mand quite a novitiate from their audience: To enjoy these plays 
and to laugh with them one must be an intellectual who has re- 
nounced himself. 

Thus Gallic wit is an attempt by means of comedy to rationalize 
the world, and the man who displayed Gallic wit had faith in himself 
as a reasonable individual inclined to tolerance. This solid optimism 
can be militant, as exemplified in Voltaire, but it does not necessarily 
imply action, for it contains its self-assuagement. It is this easily 
obtained relief which discredits Gallic wit today. 

Could the rejection of Gallic wit be one symptom of the crisis of 
humanism? 
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The Depths of Laughter: 
The Subsoil of a Culture 


It is still possible to describe laughter: a cord that was previously 
taut snaps suddenly—the consequent nodes and loops are called 
laughter. But it is becoming increasingly difficult to observe this 
process. Like the dodo, the five-cent cigar and the balanced individu- 
alist, it is a victim of the times. As in the case of the figurative dodo, 
the homogenized leaf and the homogenized homo, there is of course 
a surrogate for laughter. In fact, there exist many imitations because 
of the many times when it seems profitable to suggest that a break 
in tension has been effected. Such resolutions are fraudulent. Often, 
the very stress that subtends this sort of laughter is fraudulent also, or 
more properly, that stress suggests another and larger order of ten- 
sions that cannot be alleviated by this sort of laughter. Genuine 
laughter can heal only small wounds—although those wounds must 
be real. Laughter is both serious and trivial: serious because it 
results from an upset; trivial because the consequences of that upset 
are such as mere laughter can dissipate. Balance of this sort is not 
easily found. Its effecting is a vital act: the animal is seen in one 
of its natural postures. 

Modern man is distinguished by self-consciousness: he is both 
conscious and afraid—afraid that he will be, or appear to be, less 
than conscious. Since the response to an upset, even through laugh- 
ter, is an admission of the upset, the conscious man laughs primarily 
as a critic. His laughter indicates a “belonging” somewhat different 
from that of Bergson: he is not properly laughing at anything, but 
is making the responses expected of him in the surroundings to which 
he “belongs.” As a critic, he does not enter into the social play, 
except to signify his awareness of it; the play is anyway rigged: it 
develops according to prescription; the liminal danger necessary for 
laughter is not present. Laughter of this kind scarcely merits its 
name. 

To this potential laughter nothing is real, or rather, everything 
conforms to a posited reality of such comprehensiveness that any 
departure from it must be spurious automatically—datum within data 
—that is to say, nothing that might become a threat to the general 
order. This subject’s world is mental—or, at any rate, it is a world 
whose existence and whose control depend on the mind. That world 
has fostered another sort of laughter, a Platonic copy of aboriginal 
mirth, that elicited by the Wildean wit. In this laughter, both the 
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menace and the resolution are mental, but its mechanism is akin to 
that of animal laughter (as contrasted with that misnomer, social 
laughter). Mental laughter responds to mental (rather than to 
bodily) surprise: it is admiration for the craft, the technical clever- 
ness of the wit. A faint trace of animal response may be detected 
in the slight anxiety that accrues from the attempt to keep pace with 
the performer, and the parallel fear that the effort might not meet 
with success. 

This laughter is the laughter of society, that which is heard within 
the walls closing about the animal, allowing it ever less scope, at- 
rophying its muscles and impulses at the expense of a parasitic head, 
that sedentary symbol par excellence, whose primary function is to 
house a brain that compensates for its lack of extension in the physi- 
cal world by synthesizing that world within itself. Among its many 
re-creations is laughter, in spite of the fact that laughter belongs 
to the body. For though man may be the only animal that laughs, 
he is able to do so only as a momentary animal. 

Because civilization has as its object the taming of the animal, it 
follows that genuine laughter is an increasingly improbable manifesta- 
tion. When laughter does shatter the walls around it, it most likely 
does so thanks to a lesion that has developed because of the cumu- 
lative tensions built up in restraining the inner animal. At such 
moments, laughter has a genuine ring, is sincere, but is also very 
close to hysteria. In a society so conditioned, the laughter-analyst 
has little to contribute on the subject beyond the absurdity of his 
position: his very analysis adds to the consciousness of self that 
makes for a laugh-impeding organism; moreover, he finds himself 
reinforcing the anti-animal in him in order to strengthen his analytical 
faculties—his mind—which will the very first impede laughter. 

Had they taken laughter as a point of departure, theologians need 
not have bothered to speculate whether animals have a soul: the 
terms are antithetical. In the beginning was the animal. Spiritualiza- 
tion is evolutionary: it is a step taken away from the animal. The 
animal is tangible and earthbound (therefore the ambiguous sym- 
bolism of birds: the roc, the phoenix, the Baudelairean albatross— 
animal on earth, spirit in flight). The spirit’s metabolism demands 
that it rise; that motion is a rejection of reality: the Platonic ladder 
is more than a dialectic progression—it is a directional symbol. That 
ladder also situates the guts and the mind, two mutually exclusive 
aspects of a polarity. The soul rejects that which is visceral—the 
bodily experience. (Should elemental forces succeed in pushing the 
body forward, the bodily process is “spiritualized”—but this is of 
course a mere figure of speech.) There is no clay in the soul: tech- 
nician and Saint alike have no sense of laughter. Each is a specialist, 
a synthetic product—hence, a highly evolved and mental one; neither 
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operates in the elemental ways of the earth. Although the Christian 
Saint begins traditionally as a figure of the earth, his life is a repre- 
sentation of the spirit soaring and his apotheosis is inevitably spirit- 
ual. It is a rare Saint in whom the earth remains as a symbol of joy. 
Saint Francis, maybe: he may have laughed. We do not know this 
with certainty—he does not evoke laughter in traditionally hieratic 
postures, suffering the stigmata or the pain of blindness. But sinner 
and Saint in Francis are both associated with earth symbols. The 
first is a reveler and a fighter, one whose values are those of unre- 
generate materialism—the acknowledgment of the animal within. The 
second is the traditional sylvan figure whose emblems are the wolf, 
lamb, fish and birds whom he loved and to whom he preached, so 
close is this aspect of his symbolism to theirs—the acknowledgment 
of the animal without. Somewhat similar is Saint Anthony, repre- 
sented as a smiling Saint, and whose emblem is the pig—he is the 
patron of swineherds. It is worth noting that when the Flemish 
playwright Michel de Ghelderode sought holy figures around which 
to build a drama that would preserve the earthiness of his other 
plays, he came quite naturally on these two—e.g., Beeldekens uit het 
leven van Sint Fransiskus and La Tentation de Saint Antoine. Christ, 
except for the special context to be noted later, could not be an actor 
in these terrestrial surroundings: in this theater, his drama will be 
seen through the eyes of Barabbas or a clown. Conversely, the con- 
tamination of the Homeric gods starts with their huge laughter. 

The Homeric gods no longer walk the earth and in cultures where 
wolves, lambs, fish and birds are unfamiliar—or mental—symbols 
(symbols without odor or sense, to whom one would obviously not 
preach), the emblems of Saint Francis have been replaced by the 
stigmata. But there are still cultures in which the stigmata are merely 
awful and far less assimilable than the familiar beasts with which 
Francis surrounded himself when he turned from unsanctified ground 
to ground sanctified by climbing (this ascent was limited) Mount 
Subasio. It is in such shrinking regions that laughter must be sought. 

This shrinking process is double: it is visible in time and in space. 
In time, as in space, the trajectory of laughter is marked by the sur- 
vival of the earth. Aristophanes is close to the peasants for whom 
his plays speak out. He is logically a conservative: in this context, 
it means that he will be suspicious of innovations because they sug- 
gest a break with the natural ways of the earth. In the words of 
Robert Pignarre (Histoire du Thédtre), “he fears abuses far less 
than he fears utopias.” His symbols are those of that same earth, the 
wine jar, the dung heap, the garlic that flavors the breath of his com- 
mon creatures (some of which are gods—wholly assimilated, how- 
ever, by the earth). In spirit, he is close to the elemental komos, 
that scarcely formalized celebration of the rising sap. 
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An unintentional slip during Mass and the overstraining ritual col- 
lapses down to earth in a primitive society whose awe is quick to 
come and quick to go. The process magnifies the fundamental 
mechanism of laughter, and a dramatic genre is born of an older 
one: it has all the immediacy of the participant’s response, reaching 
as it does beyond the stage into the reality of his laughter. The 
genre—farce (because at first it is merely “stuffing” )—-grows into 
a force that the Cathedral can no longer contain, and it bursts into 
the sunlight whence it first drew life. But even within the stylizing 
configuration that now shapes it, it remains healthily close to the 
primal manifestations of physical nature: when the Virgin loses 
patience in Le Miracle de Théophile (Rutebeuf), she looses the 
wrath of an animal audience in the kicks which she gives Satan. 

The moment when laughter is denied this immediacy, it wanes, 
and animal man is slighted. Chrysostom’s denunciation of the stage 
as “deceitful” expresses in part the distress of the Christian who 
sees man disfigured by a form of the anti-man—the effeminate mime. 
When the stage acquires more extension, the actor will be refused 
Christian burial for similarly having “destroyed” man. The Pléiade 
will sin in nearly the same way. Under Dorat, the group is essentially 
a scholarly body, its inspiration is largely bookish. Du Bellay con- 
firms it: “He who wishes to fly upon the hands and mouths of men 
must long remain in his room” (Défense et Illustration). Giving up 
the “vieilles épiceries”’—at least on stage—meant relinquishing the 
artesian wells of laughter: other sources withered in the dust of 
laughter manuals. The process was frequently repeated: the sen- 
tentious tone of eighteenth century bourgeois comedy drove laughter 
out of the Variétés Amusantes, the Vaudevilles, etc. Today, the 
“théatre des boulevards,” in any country, purveys to more genuine 
customers a more genuine article of laughter, socially acceptable 
laughter having failed to satisfy the inner (because it is not pre- 
sentable) animal. 

But until such a time as it dies, the flesh of man—-significantly his 
earthly part—is a motor force. Of medieval man, Lanson said: “He 
has three sensitive parts: his skin, his purse, his woman; to be 
beaten, robbed, deceived, are the three misadventures that make him 
laugh when they happen to others” (Histoire illustrée de la littérature 
francaise). And these three sensitive parts are the realistic surfaces 
that prefigure the primal fears of man: anxiety before Death, before 
Man, before the Flesh. These fears exist in the flesh, in the one 
shape upon which the unskilled mind will find sustenance—through 
visceral response (such are the shapes in the Morality play)—and 
eventually, when the oppression becomes too great, the shape upon 
which laughter can find sustenance: the awful idea is shackled in 
a mortal’s form, reduced to manageable size—to the size of man. 
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It is of this harsh and primitive laughter that Ghelderode has said 
that “it contains a grating of teeth.” 

Similarly, laughter dissipates the pangs of the Flesh: these cannot 
exist except when the mind is called on to fill a physical want, and 
animal laughter signifies in fact the promise of animal fullfilment. 
That which psychology teaches about the sexual joke (and a pale 
thing it is) seems informed by the synthetic nature of the analyst 
and must exist in a completely different form within the animal man. 
The image of the psychiatrist who greets a fellow psychiatrist with 
the words “You're fine: how am I?” is acceptable. But one is 
puzzled by the analyst deciphering animal responses which he must 
interpret in the light of his own. Sexual aggression in play form is of a 
particular kind when, at the primitive level, it precedes and becomes 
liminal to the act itself. It is of quite another kind when, as salon 
sex joke, it shadow plays a sexual action that will not take place and 
which hence is the sexual act spiritualized. The primitive woman is 
big in every part that distinguishes her as female: the estheticized 
woman is dainty and diminutiveness becomes an attribute of femi- 
ninity. Return to breast or womb may underlie a death wish of 
sorts even in a primitive society, but the animal urge and its satis- 
faction must first account for an assertive notion (that which, in 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud sees as an instinct directed 
toward life). 

Laughter lives on in every satisfaction of the Flesh—‘rire est le 
propre de homme.” The animal is healthy because it is an un- 
changed part of nature. The enemy is the antiphysis. “Even today in 
our villages [note the distance from civilizing stylization], a ‘fine 
looking man’ is necessarily paunchy, high in color and somewhat 
ribald” (Henri Lefebvre, Rabelais). The Gargantuan man, huge in 
body, precedes the Renaissance symbol, huge in mind. His thirst is 
first for wine, and only after that, for learning. The Gargantuan epic 
has as its quest the Gut—Messer Gaster—and its voice is laughter. 
Recognition of man’s inners makes for the earthy resonance of Joy: 
exaltation through exultation. Spiritualization through the viscera is 
recognition of the animal distinguished from the object. But to move 
beyond these premises is to deny them and to caricature man. 


In Les Bestiaires, Montherlant sends his hero and sometimes mouth- 
piece, Alban, to Spain in quest of some of this fundamental life. 
Alban (of the nobility) is a Frenchman who does not fit into the 
distilled salon culture of France. A nobility with more substance is 
said to be in Spain. The distinction between France and Spain 
becomes at a certain point the distinction between mind and body. 
The French are shown “with intelligence,” and this is a pejorative 
term. One of their distinguishing characteristics is wit—and this 
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too is rejected: “And though [Alban] was regularly first in French, 
it was always an irresistible joke to say that he wrote it like a Spanish 
cow: wit, in our country, never loses its rights.” Spain, on the other 
hand, is the land of Bulls—of excrement, of blood, of elemental pas- 
sions. As Alban nears the “taurine land” he feels “excitement . . . 
desire of great deeds.” If the great bodily laughter does not mate- 
rialize in Montherlant’s book, it is because cerebral considerations 
depress it on many levels. The Bulls are in fact spiritual notions: 
the vicious bull with which Alban will be forced to fight is an evil 
spirit named “Le Mauvais Ange.” But Alban’s climactic fight turns 
into a farce and the hero is satirized (we are close to laughter of 
another sort here)—the earth symbols are slighted, the “Bad Angel” 
becomes merely an unlicked cub. Alban’s spiritual assumption, and 
that of the bull, are effected subsequently, and mentally. 

In a sense, the climax of Les Bestiaires is a disappointment: the 
overcoming of the flesh by the very jocular spirit disturbs. The same 
inner daemon that causes this aristocrat to satirize the aristocracy 
while remaining aristocratic, causes the Frenchman in Montherlant 
to chide the intelligent French while speculating rationally on the 
spirituality of the Spaniards. Mysticism, inasmuch as it gives up the 
mind, is admittedly a step closer to the earth than is the mind (that 
spiritual equivalent of God—Who cannot, of course, be mystical, 
and one of Whose images is a mind thinking about pure thought). 
But Montherlant has gradually departed from the flesh that informs 
the first part of the novel, and as a result, the mental spiritualization 
that concludes the novel contradicts the first and longer statement 
of that spirituality. 

Montherlant might have found his own ascension harder to effect 
had he contrasted France with her northern, rather than her southern, 
neighbor. There is a residual earthiness in the Flemings that does 
not allow for as easy a spiritualization as does Spain. The Spanish 
element is only a part of Flemish texture. In modern times, the land 
first belonged to the Dukes of Burgundy. But in 1477, Charles the 
Bold was killed at Nancy and the House of Burgundy came to an 
end. Charles’ daughter Mary married Maximilian of Austria and 
Belgium fell under the domain of the Hapsburgs. Until 1795 when 
it became a possession of France, Belgium lived under the Spanish 
or the Austrian flag according to which branch of the Hapsburgs 
currently held sway. Independent Belgium is a scant century and a 
quarter old, but its historical gestation antedates the paper tribute of 
governments and the ancient land of Flanders is one of rich strata. 

Belgium is an exposed land—exposed to the elements, to inva- 
sions; a crossroads of economic and intellectual forces: the Ger- 
manic north, the Latin south; the sea to the Northwest; the raw 
wind of the Northlands. The Fleming is a man hardened in wars 
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and upheavals—he rebuilds and heals well. To quote Ghelderode 
once again: 


Nor is this spirit a recent acquisition: Breughel—in fact all 
the Belgian satirists—have painted our men ugly and coura- 
geous. One dances because one has to live—and the peasants 
of Breughel dance beneath the gallows. Our people are more 
given to action than to the tragic emotions: immobility is a 
concession to death and, in every circumstance, the primal 
human instincts endure . . . Stronger than the funerary oration 
which he is delivering, that man feels an urge to urinate. 


Throughout his modern history, the Fleming is a farmer, an artisan, 
a merchant: three classes given, each in its own way, to a close 
scrutiny of surfaces. The customary leisure class, sufficiently remote 
from tangible considerations to dissociate the immediacy of everyday 
experience, is missing. Economically, physically, spiritually: every 
factor concurs to make of the Belgian someone whose every acquisi- 
tion is close to his senses, whose apperception of the world is sensual. 
Few of his fellows have been philosophers. 

This legacy is singularly unalloyed. Of course, it would be naive 
to describe as medieval the most highly industrialized country of 
Europe: at best, one can speak of a dwindling spirit that still informs 
certain of the social and topographical aspects of the land and its 
people. That vanishing realm belongs to the poet; as one of them, 
Ghelderode has described part of its flora and fauna thus: 


[This] phosphorescent Brussels compost, this Marollean sub- 
soil, ten centuries old at the very least, along this via populi 
where bygone crowds ebbed and flowed and bumped along 
with the armies, the canetrash, the gypsies—all those magnifi- 
cent, erotic, stinking specimens of humanity, with gestures, 
noise and color of great violence that Breughel could see from 
his window . . . this strange fief that goes from the Chapel to 
the Saint-Peter leper-house—the Marolles quarter—where the 
soil has received more blood and sweat than any other, has 
sustained more drama and dreams than any other, where 
humans swarmed, loved, agonized and procreated in propor- 
tion to their unbelievable density. And you would have me 
think that nothing remains of it all? And you would deny that 
which those first atmosphere painters, Hieronymus Bosch and 
Breughel the Elder expressed the very first, the ambient mood, 
the aura, the imponderables? 


Excluding what only the poet can bring to life, some of that 
atmosphere is still to be found. Medieval pageants still gather 
thousands of people before the West doors of the Bruges or the 
Ghent cathedrals. Elsewhere, puppets play before ten rows of wooden 
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benches. Just as the cathedral is a fact in the daily lives of these 
participant-spectators, the hieratic figures on the parvis are their 
intimates. The periwigged puppets are intimates too, although they 
stopped keeping pace with the times during the seventeenth-century 
French occupation, and with good-natured anachronism, they speak 
the language of their audience—a jargon in which either Flemish or 
French acts as the corrupting agent according to which other of these 
two languages is being used. For these audiences, the puppet and 
the actor of flesh and blood are equally real. The ambiguous puppet 
is comical because in moments of stress, its expected flesh suddenly 
turns to wood. But the puppet is also real, and in moments of soar- 
ing, the life-breath of the spectator lives in these hollow figurines. 
It is for them that Ghelderode has written many of his plays and, 
amongst others, a Mystére de la Passion, because the wood can be- 
come sublime—just as conversely, in this Flemish land where the 
penitent hoods of the Spanish monks can still be seen during religious 
processions, the sublime must never too far depart from familiar and 
tangible surfaces, for every contact is made by the body or it is not 
real. 

Continuing the visionary world of Bosch and Breughel the Elder 
(significantly known as “Peasant Breughel” or “Breughel the Droll’”’) 
are the mask paintings of Ensor and the otherworldly canvases of 
Cantens or Troyer—death is still exorcised through laughter: the 
past is actual. In Binche, townspeople can be seen every year as they 
dance for a full day, decked in tall white plumes that are supposed 
to be Inca dress: more scientific information has not displaced the 
descriptions that were given by the Conquistadores in the sixteenth 
century. Elsewhere, the very efficient symbols of this industrial land, 
the trolleys, are dismantled on festival days as medieval giants come 
dancing down the streets. And “at Geeraardsbergen, once a year, the 
mayor solemnly quaffs a cup of champagne in which panicky little 
fish swim. Everywhere the scene of the genre painters, Teniers and 
Brouwer, is constantly revived” (Belgium, ed. by Jan-Albert Goris). 

When the trolleys at long last come into their own and the Incas 
are discovered to be as extinct as the dodo, still another voice of 
laughter will go out. One more; one of the last. 
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Panurge as Comic Character 


This is an opportunity to challenge the notion, current at the 
moment, that Panurge is what is called “an inconsistent character.” 
Let us first admit that the clumsiest of fourth-rate contemporary 
novelists, writing with half his mind on something else, would hardly 
have allowed the Tyl Eulenspiegel and the wily-soldier figure in 
“Pantagruel” to become the erudite debt-dodger and then the appre- 
hensive potential cuckold of the “Tiers Livré,” not to mention the 
abject coward of the final metamorphosis. But neither would Rabe- 
lais have done so if, so to speak, he had been writing a modern 
novel. So let us challenge the notion anyhow. 

We know very well that Rabelais was perfectly capable of creating 
a character consistent even by today’s peculiar standards. Look at 
Friar Jean! And let no one tell us that Rabelais managed to forget, 
over the years, what his favorite creature was like unless he can 
show also that Rabelais did not, himself, make the revisions of 1542 
—although, at that, I am as willing to believe that he revised without 
rereading his story as I am to swallow the tall one to the effect that 
having no further use for the delightful Merry Andrew of the early 
chapters he hung the same name on another character to save the 
effort of inventing a new one. Who? Rabelais? He never passes up 
an occasion elsewhere to invent a name. His later books are obvi- 
ously addressed to readers who know the “Pantagruel” and thus have 
met Panurge of old. Why under heaven should Maitre Francois 
offer them, under a name they knew, not one character but several 
divergent ones? It seems more reasonable to assume that Rabelais 
did not do so, and that Panurge is indeed consistent according to 
some canon of consistency other than the one forced upon us by 
the dynamics of the modern novel. 

In novels a character is consistent if what he does and becomes in 
later chapters is latent in the first idea we form of him; otherwise 
the story bogs down in a slough of psychological implausibility. Gide’s 
complaint about French novels—cf. The Adventures of Lafcadio— 
is really applicable to all novels including the Russian: the char- 
acters are prisoners of their original potentialities; they must not 
get “out of character.” Outside the novel, however, there are other 
ways for a character to be consistent. 


‘Often not explicitly stated but certainly reflected in insistence upon the dif- 
ference of the various “visages” of Panurge unaccompanied by any suggestion 
that the difference may be accounted for. See, for example, Samuel Putnam’s 
remark, in the Introduction to the influential Portable, that Panurge’s char- 
acter “degenerates.” 
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A character in modern fiction is, by definition, an individual—and 
one not previously familiar to the reader. The reader has to recon- 
cile himself to the sad truth that plots are few in number and 
inevitably hackneyed; his compensation is that human nature is in- 
finitely various. With Panurge the opposite is the case: his adven- 
tures are new but his character is not. As V. L. Saulnier points out 
in the “Introduction” to his critical edition, Panurge has not only 
a close affinity with the Franches Repues, with the Pierre Faifeu of 
Charles Bourdigné, and with Tyl Eulenspiegel, but he is also a 
type d’époque, the half-scholar and half-scalawag from the fringes 
of the university, “book under his arm and dagger in his belt.” We 
may emphasize this word “type” in M. Saulnier’s judgment. Perhaps 
he does not insist upon it enough, for the bases of Panurge’s famili- 
arity to the contemporary reader may be even broader than he 
suggests. Panurge is indeed a type—in addition to being a individual 
—but not merely the type of the Villonesque scholar; his lineaments 
are already familiar also from having been seen on the comic stage. 

Examining this matter, we may remind ourselves not only of the 
special nature of our novel, but of a truth or so about comic creation. 
One of these, which Bergson elevates to the status of a law, is that 
comic characters are always, in some degree, types. This means that 
the comic dramatist, as opposed to the novelist, has the advantage 
of being obliged less to characterize a figure than to stimulate the 
recognition by the audience of one who, once they do recognize him, 
is already characterized in their own minds.? Thus the task of the 
present paper becomes one of recalling for our special purpose cer- 
tain information which is by no means new but which we tend to 
neglect. 

Who is Panurge?—As we first meet him, a very hungry young 
man, of course, but we may dismiss this as a momentary condition. 
We may also dismiss his hyperactive genitality as not setting him 
apart from other characters. But we must also put him down as 
one who, though he lives by his wits, is gentle born: mannerliness, 
fair speech, and a certain cheerful affability set him apart from the 
common run. Even though we are not told exactly how, it is clear 
that he is somewhat committed to the good life of learning; he has 
some education—languages, even erudition—as no common citizen 
would. And he is, above all, attractive. Rabelais is so taken by his 
creature that, for the only time in his work he drops his authorial 


* Admittedly this raises problems about the so-called comic novel, some ex- 
amples of which exploit both allegorical figures (e.g. Mr. Allworthy, Sophia) and 
characters conceived as individuals (e.g. Tom Jones.) Unfortunately for this 
present discussion, the allegorical figures are not purely such and the in- 
dividual characters often have a typological interest: no simple solution is 
possible. Fielding’s comic has been studied in the unpublished Yale thesis of 
Professor Coley, but not especially from this angle. 
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persona. Pantagruel’s affections are so stirred that he will love 
Panurge all his life. So, even today, do we. 

And yet there is something just a bit enigmatic about Panurge. 
He is also a criminal. But for the immunity from the civil arm with 
which Rabelais regularly invests his characters the police would have 
reason to be on his trail. And his crimes are far from being the 
romantic ones of a Robin Hood—he even robs poor-boxes. Nor is 
this all: although we think of him first and most as a trickster and 
jackanapes, and an amusing one, his tricks are somewhat worrisome: 
they are invariably acts of aggression. Sprinkling the Parisian lady 
of high degree with essence of bitch, slipping unmentionable sub- 
stances in the hoods of the Doctors of the Sorbonne, employing his 
fiendish ingenuity in setting up the most outrageous of stenches, and 
his other activities of this sort, all suppose a victim or victims; there 
must always be someone who is damaged, if not physically at least 
in his human dignity. We may not forget, of course, that Rabelais 
was amused by practical jokes which today seem merely lethal—see 
his report of the trick he attributes to Maitre Francois Villon—but 
we should not forget, either, that he was quite capable of appreciating 
humane kindliness, as in the case of Grangousier. There is no simple 
answer to the question of why he endows an amiable character with 
such unamiable traits, to an extent which surely goes beyond any- 
thing required by that part of Panurge’s character which is Vil- 
lonesque.*® 

A somewhat complex one, however, may be found in a parallel 
of Panurge and Falstaff. Falstaff too is well-born and (without 
reference to Sir William Oldcastle) trained to knighthood. He is 
much older than Panurge, and no wandering, unfed scholar; but he 
is, even so, an alumnus—one whom the chimes at midnight have not 
roused from his books. His qualities of guzzler and trickster, fre- 
quenter of taverns and roisterer, whoremaster and friend of Mistress 
Quickly and Doll Tearsheet, do not greatly differentiate him from 
Panurge. He, too, has lived by crime. His tongue is as glib as 
Panurge’s and he has the same rapid, deeply subversive wit; his jokes, 
like his counterpart’s, are practical and suppose a victim. He and 
Panurge even share the same highly developed art of mimetic. Each 
displays a remarkable capacity for joyous sophistry and, as it hap- 
pens, at least once they exercise it on the same subject: the non- 


* Professor Spitzer has written about the popularity of burlas (“Perspectivism 
in Don Quixote,” Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton, The Princeton 
University Press, 1948). Between the burlas and the practical jokes of Pan- 
urge there is the signal difference that the characters of Don Quixote and 
Sancho are calculated to invite such mistreatment, whereas Panurge’s victims 
merely make the mistake of coming within his reach. One may add that 
Cervantes’ playful Duke has some regard for ultimate consequences . . . and 
drowns no one. 
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necessity for paying debts. We love them both—and are aware that 
in doing so we depart from the morality which at other times we 
stoutly defend. 

Nor is the similarity merely one of character: each becomes the 
boon companion of a prince who for the moment is not overwhelmed 
by the imminent responsibilities of kingship. We must not overdo 
this, of course: Hal has responsibilities to history and must ulti- 
mately be up to making a speech on Saint Crispin’s Day, whereas 
Pantagruel bears no such onus. But the careers of the characters, 
otherwise, run roughly parallel. Panurge is thrown into sharp con- 
trast with a better man, Friar Jean, and as the monk’s stature in- 
creases his must decrease; Friar Jean incarnates such qualities as 
heartiness, good nature, loyalty and a certain crude graciousness, 
while Panurge incarnaies little more than a neurosis once his fears 
have paralyzed him. And Falstaff suffers by a similar contrast when 
Shakespeare places him, on Shrewsbury Field, side by side with the 
flower of chivalry and valor, Harry Percy—in comparison with whom 
Falstaff cuts as poor a figure as Panurge in contrast with Friar Jean. 

The argument as to whether or not Falstaff is really a coward, or 
just discreet, has never been settled. But fear works in one case 
what at least it prepares in the other, the final alienation of the 
reader. Possibly because the tribal ritual requires a scape goat to 
carry away Hal’s guilt, Falstaff is finally dismissed as a menace to the 
commonwealth.* With him still at Hal’s side there could be no Henry 
V, no Agincourt, no breaches filled with English dead. 


I know thee not, old man. . 


and we, the audience, know that it must be so. Our great affection 
diminishes just as, finally, it diminishes for Panurge. It may be true 
that he and Falstaff speak out for the common, unheroic man; it is 
also true that at long last the common man has seen enough of them. 

Or, to restate this process with more than a passing glance at 
Civilization and its Discontents, a time comes when we must, even 
unwillingly, resume our full human condition. We have been served 
by both Falstaff and Panurge because they have relieved us of certain 
burdens—perhaps the burden of walking upright—by doing things 
we could not possibly do ourselves. They have been our surrogates 
in behaving as we would perhaps like to behave but do not dare. 
(Which of us would not like to see someone else toss an egg in the 
electric fan?) But afterwards, of course, we have to extricate our- 


*I am following, at a distance, a suggestion of C. L. Barber, “From Ritual to 
Comedy,” English Institute Studies 1954 (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955). 
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selves from, and feel morally separate from and superior to, the 
figures who accordingly become scapegoats. 

This consideration of Falstaff has been so long because it suggests 
so much about Panurge. Several Shakespeare scholars including 
J. Dover Wilson have identified Falstaff, very convincingly,® with the 
survival of the allegorical figure of Vice, or Old Riot, from the 
medieval moralities. Others have strengthened the case for such an 
identification by pointing out other debts of Shakespeare to his name- 
less predecessors; Bernard Spivack, for example, sees Iago as bearing 
a similar pedigree.* In the case of Falstaff, Hal’s addressing fat Jack 
as a “Reverend Vice” and Falstaff’s own reference to one of the thin 
characters as a “Vice’s dagger” do indeed suggest that the allegorical 
character was not absent from Shakespeare’s mind. Such lines do 
not come into a speaker’s mouth gratuitously. The audience must 
have known what they were about. We would hardly need further 
evidence, though plenty exists, that the medieval stage persisted into 
Shakespeare’s time, and we would need even less to set us wondering 
whether Panurge, so like Falstaff, did not have something similar in 
the way of an origin. 

Panurge has too much in common with the characters of old stage 
comedy not to be one himself. Seen from this angle, much of the 
enigmatic in him, and of the ambivalence of our attitude toward him, 
disappears. His glibness is revealed as a very ancient comic device. 
His vast mimetic talent is perfectly at home and the debate with 
Thaumaste, which in print can not fail to be awkward, returns to its 
appropriate (i.e. visual) mode. His stock in trade is the stock of 
stage-farce: gay sophistry, slapstick, broad gag, and what Eric Bent- 
ley has categorized as “The Marriage Joke” and “The Money Joke.” 
And the topos in which he participates is remarkably similar to the 
one which develops out of the old Psychomachia into the morality 
plays: the endangered soul accompanied by the abstract figure, the 
allegory, of what besets it. 

This last affirmation may seem to stretch the imagination beyond 
the threshold of pain. Since Rabelais was not concerned with homi- 
letics, what could he have cared that Panurge was a fornicator, 
adulterer, thief, simonist, fraud, rioter and waster of substance as well 
as victim of most other frailties of the flesh? Wasn’t this all in good 
dirty fun? 

The answer to the first question is “very little”; to the second, 
“undoubtedly.” But the answers are not particularly relevant. The 
sotties teach a practical lesson and the moralities a spiritual one, but 
nothing forces us to conclude that the audiences were present because 


° The Fortunes of Falstaff (Cambridge, The University Press, 1943). _ 
* Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil, (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1958). 
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they wanted to learn. Bunyan may have taken his seminal idea from 
Guillaume de Diguleville’s Pélerinage de la vie humaine, but one may 
doubt that those who came to see the dramatized form of this morality 
did so in order to find out what to avoid along life’s path. It seems 
incontrovertible that in morality and sermon joyeux—in which sin 
goes by its own name—well as in sottie and farce—wherein it gen- 
erally doesn’t—sin is comic. Whatever the original homiletic inten- 
tion of the plays, people came to laugh. 

That Rabelais frequented the theater and had been an occasional 
player in the medieval, amateur way, we know by his own testimony. 
That his work owed the theater a considerable debt Gustave Cohen 
has amply demonstrated, though in a book inordinately hard to find. 
I have not found in Rabelais anything to suggest that he was in- 
debted to any particular play for ideas about Panurge, and have no 
wish to infer that he was so. But the chance that Panurge was a 
familiar figure to Rabelais’ contemporary reader would seem to be 
strong, both for the reasons that M. Saulnier suggests and, perhaps 
even more, because they had seen so much of him in the theater. 


What this consideration means for the question of Panurge’s con- 
sistency as fictional character need hardly be underlined. The various 
mutations, from Villonesque trickster to quailing coward, would 
represent nothing that had not been represented on the comic stage. 
They would be recognized by the reader as latent in the type, and 
would not surprise. Thus, in the perspective which it would seem 
most appropriate to adopt, Panurge would not appear inconsistent. 
The difficulty is not in Rabelais’ work but in our optics. The old 
Father of Laughter was no craftless innocent, and when we suspect 
him of being one it is high time to inspect our own critical apparatus. 
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A Comic Dom Juan 


A great deal has been written about the Dom Juan of Moliére, but 
very little about its comedy, although it is now some ten years since 
Dr. W. G. Moore asked whether “this work of art [is] better and 
more fairly interpreted as a comedy or as a satire.”* Elements of 
satire there undoubtedly are, as there are wit, lazzi, comic reversals, 
mistaken identity, and the other artful juxtapositions and contrasts 
which would be expected from so accomplished a master. Credulity, 
libertinage, cowardice and hypocrisy come under its lash. The ques- 
tion is whether these are only comic elements in a play which 
essentially is not a comedy, whether that is, as Michaut wrote of 
Act I, Moliére has attempted occasionally to introduce a comic 
element,” or whether instead we have a play in which these elements 
of comedy are the natural expression of an angle of vision which is 
itself comic and not necessarily the less profound for being so. If 
Dom Juan is the latter, it is time to reconsider its structure in the 
hope that this will bring us nearer to its historical meaning. 

Perhaps in the interest of clarity a few preliminary distinctions 
would not be out of place. Satire and comedy alike deal with the 
ridiculous side of things. But satire points up comic incongruities in 
order to discredit particular persons, ideas or institutions (“castigat 
ridendo mores”), whereas comedy as I understand it presents us 
with situations which, however satirical, are also correlatives or 
images of the ridiculous side of human nature. It is doubtless be- 
cause of this that it was common until recently to speak of Moliére’s 
“character studies,” although it now seems more satisfactory to un- 
derstand his plays as the artful arrangement of situations which 
produce comedy. Incongruous situations are selected, or else a situa- 
tion is made incongruous by juxtaposition with another with which 
it is logically incompatible, as when upon the sudden reappearance 


‘W. G. Moore, Moliére, A New Criticism, rev. ed., Oxford, 1953, p. 95. 
Dr. Moore has himself returned to the question in ““‘Dom Juan’ Reconsid- 
ered,” Mod. Lang. Review LII, 4 (Oct. 1957), pp. 510-17, to which the 
reader is referred for acknowledgement to the many actors and scholars re- 
sponsible for a new view of the play. It now seems clear enough that we 
need neither approach the play through external “rules” nor assume that a 
subject of known popularity with actors and audiences strictly represents its 
author’s opinions. La Table Ronde devoted its entire issue of November, 
1957, to “Don Juan: théme de I’art universel,” but with very little attention 
to the comic aspects of Moliére’s play. W. D. Howarth’s “Dom Juan re- 
considered” in French Studies XII (July 1958), 222-33, is an able defense 
of the text of the Amsterdam edition (1682) on which his own edition 
(Oxford, 1958) is based. 

*G. Michaut, Les Luttes de Moliére, Paris, 1925, p. 160. 
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of Dom Juan in II, iv, Sganarelle must reverse himself before the 
two peasant girls Mathurine and Charlotte (“My master is not at 
all the marrier of the human race... .”). Of course, such a scene 
also teaches us something about the character of Sganarelle. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more complex the character, the richer the 
comedy. We have more opportunities for contrast, and a certain 
resonance may be established. 

Thus more of the comedian’s art is apparent when we consider 
that the incongruity here is double, because Sganarelle has preten- 
sions to morality and truthfulness. If then we also recall that here 
as throughout the play Dom Juan, who pretends to absolute inde- 
pendence, is dependent upon his limited but self-righteous valet, we 
are confronted with the complexities of the comic in this work. For 
incongruities exist on many planes: social, moral, political and 
religious; and the various norms from which they are seen do not 
all appear to have had the same value in 1665 as they have today. 
In this scene, for example, where the norm has not significantly 
changed, it is easy to see the comic quality of Sganarelle’s reversal: 
in hastily readjusting before his master the mask of his words, he 
unmasks before the audience something of his real character. The 
mask shows the man. 

Here the comic is apparent. Yet when later on in the “scéne du 
Pauvre” (III, ii) Sganarelle again lifts the mask on his real pre- 
occupations (“Come on, swear a little; there’s nothing wrong with 
it”), the comic is sometimes considered out of place. But is this 
not because our religious and especially our social standards have 
changed? “Le Pauvre” himself has indeed even been suggested as 
reflecting a norm, although others doubt that the norms which under- 
gird this play can really be identified, in the absence of a formal 
raisonneur, with any particular characters as such. If we agree with 
Bergson that comedy results from rigidity rather than ugliness or evil 
(“plutét raideur que laideur’’),* we may see it here in the confronta- 
tion of two equally inhuman absolutes, one spiritual, the other 
material, in which each trips the other up: “le Pauvre” by the real 
though unavowed dependence on material support which Dom Juan 
mocks, Dom Juan by that vestige of spiritual life which is pride 
rather than what he calls “the love of humanity” in order not to 
mention God. The comic aspect of this meeting is redoubled by 
mutual incomprehension, and an accompaniment to the double 
“raideur” of the principal antagonists is developed as indicated above 
in the very flexibility of Sganarelle. Surely then this is not merely 
an element of the legend retained, but a great obligatory scene from 
the point of view of its comic treatment. 


*H. Bergson, Le Rire, 57 ed., Paris, 1941, p. 22. 
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To show the comic coherence of the play as a whole, however, let 
us first break a lance against anachronism. For clearly it is an- 
achronism which led Michaut, in his otherwise admirable study, to 
consider Dom Juan contradictory in its very presuppositions (p. 149). 
For there seems to be no true lack of coherence in the fact that we 
find “living reality” captured in the famous peasant scenes in dialect 
in Act II side by side with the “merveilleux” of the Statue. Surely 
these represent different aspects, not of our “reality,” but of reality 
to the seventeenth century. One has only to read the proceedings 
in the trials of a few contemporary witches (there was such testimony 
in the trial of Simon Morin and his sect in 1663)* to discover that 
such figures as the “churlish monk” were “realities” not only to the 
Sganarelles, but also to a large number of the Dom Louis of 1665. 
As for miracles, who does not recall the miracle of the Sainte-Epine 
which occurred at Port-Royal March 24, 1656, between Pascal’s 
Fourth and Fifth Provinciales? It is of great interest, as Professor 
Antoine Adam points out, that Moliére restricts in his Dom Juan 
the “merveilleux” of the legend.’ That is in line with the main 
current of ideas. But by no means does he eliminate it entirely. 
Significantly, while the “merveilleux” is reduced, the supernatural 
which it represents (“Heaven”) is not. The Statue in any case has 
the authority of legend, together with the most elaborate literary 
preparation in this play from the very first scene, in which Sganarelle 
anticipates “the wrath of Heaven.” 

Let us then accept the assumptions of the play, as in Macbeth we 
accept both the witches and the drunken porter, or in Hamlet both 
the ghost and the gravediggers. Then we may see that in refusing 
to heed the warnings of Sganarelle, of Dom Louis and of Done Elvire, 
as in refusing to accept the evidence of the miracle wrought in the 
Statue, Dom Juan is comic in exactly the same way as Orgon when 
he refuses to consider the evidence gathered against Tartuffe. 
“L’expérience a tort.” 

In this connection it does not seem particularly relevant that 
intellectually the rdle of Dom Juan is immensely stimulating. The 
success of the legend, one of the rare myths of modern times, bears 
witness to that. But Moliére’s Dom Juan does not “look forward to” 
the innumerable Don Juans that have followed, although most of 
these doubtless look back to him. Like the legendary Don Juan, we 
all desire now to enrich our lives by redoubling our experience—by 
“multiplying our existences,” as Malraux wrote. For this Don Juan 
makes a convenient symbol, as in one way or another do Proteus 


‘Fr. Ravaisson, ed., Archives de la Bastille: Régne de Louis XIV (1661- 
1664), Paris, 1868, pp. 227-90. 

5’ Antoine Adam, Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVIle siécle, vol. Il 
(“L’Apogée du siécle”), new ed., Paris, 1956, p. 327. 
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and Prometheus, Ulysses and Faust. The myth of Don Juan, of an 
already astonishing complexity, seems capable of further inward and 
outward growth. Its hero has distinguished himself as an intrepid 
explorer in that modern region of life, or at least of literature, that 
modern abyss which is love. He is distinguished also in revolt. It 
is indeed difficult not to seize upon him as a hero struggling against 
all the contingencies of the human condition. None of this, how- 
ever, is the real subject of Moliére’s play, a point that may be made 
with the greater conviction because Professor Adam has pointed 
out that here we do not even have “l’>homme révolté” who figures in 
the earlier Festin de Pierre of Villiers (pp. 325-26). Moliére’s Dom 
Juan never summarizes like Villiers’ the position which his actions 
imply: “I am my King, my Master, my Fate, and my Gods.”* 

Moliére’s Dom Juan is charged to be sure with social, political 
and religious implications of the gravest consequence, which among 
contemporaries did not pass unnoticed and which are often (un- 
duly?) stressed in performance today. Arnavon in particular em- 
phasizes these when he presents the remonstrances of Dom Louis 
(IV, iv), attributing to Moliére himself the bold ideas expressed by 
the angry old gentleman: nobility must be deserved, it is conditional 
upon merit and depends less upon birth than upon conduct.’ But 
surely this is conventional moralizing. Whatever “sublime ventrilo- 
quism” the scene may contain, it is demonstrably subordinate to the 
comic. 

For by comic I do not understand necessarily the humorous or 
funny. Progress toward isolating the comic is reported elsewhere 
in this issue of YFS and need not detain us here.* I would only recall 
that laughter is seventeenth-century France was often harsh, cruel 
or scandalous. Misfortune, deformity, ignorance, even insanity were 
often ridiculed. This applies especially to old age, for a stock char- 
acter was “Géronte.” One has only to dissociate one’s feelings from 
the unfortunate in order to be amused by them. “Insensibility,” sug- 
gests Bergson. Also, is it not just this attitude that the spectator is 
invited to adopt when he sees that the play which he is about to 
witness is a “comédie?” In the seventeenth century the word was of 
course ambiguous, but when to designate a genre it is used in pref- 
erence to “comédie-héroique,” “tragicomédie” or “tragédie,” surely 
it conveys some meaning, if only that the play is not designed to 
purge our emotions through pity and terror. Thus when Dom Juan 
wishes his father dead after hearing his reproaches (IV, v), no 


*For Dorimon and Villiers, see the critical editions by G. Gendarme de 
Bévotte, Le Festin de Pierre avant Moliére, Paris (STFM), 1907. This verse 
(no. 342) is also quoted by Adam, p. 326. 

* Jacques Arnavon, Le Don Juan de Moliére, Copenhagen, 1947, p. 369. 

“W. G. Moore, “French Aspects of the Comic,” a Woodward Lecture in Yale 
University Jan. 8, 1959. 
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nausea need overcome us as it does Arnavon (p. 378). The cor- 
responding scene in Villiers ends in a farce in which Dom Juan 
actually beats his father (11. 353 ff.). The scene is no more 
nauseous than Géronte bagged and beaten in Les Fourberies de 
Scapin III, ii, but comic because it is an outrageous inversion of the 
“natural” order. 

It is true that the play ends badly for Dom Juan. Yet however 
dire the event, it can scarcely move us unless its victim really has 
our sympathy. Nothing on the other hand seems so likely to lose 
a spectator’s sympathy or to fix his attention instead on the comic 
incongruity of an unfortunate demise than the cocky self-assurance 
of a character, in the face of all evidence, that no such fate could 
possibly overtake him. There must have been something inherently 
comic about Dom Juan in the seventeenth century as an inversion 
of common sense: “And will we see a creature’s pride today over- 
throw the order of nature?” asks Dom Juan’s father of his son in 
Dorimon’s Festin de Pierre. In such a case can we be certain that 
there was no complaisance in witnessing an impenitent end? The 
public burning of Morin two years earlier attracted a large crowd; 
and even though Morin actually repented, the gazeteer Loret reports 
the incident with satisfaction, finding only the heresy of Morin un- 
attractive.° 

Assuming then an attitude of insensibility, we do not need, like 
Pierrot, to effect a rescue of Dom Juan (II, i). We view the ship- 
wreck of his life from the security of the shore, and if we think his 
libertinage absurdly incongruous with the laws of God or Nature 
(for to paraphrase a famous medievalist, nothing in the play is more 
natural than the supernatural) we need not be distressed. “Suave 
mari magno . . .” wrote a Latin poet whom Moliére is said to have 
translated, Lucretius. The English Bible says: “Pride goeth before 
destruction, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” Has this not its 
comic side? At the very least we may laugh at the final unmasking 
of Sganarelle’s real preoccupation: “My wages!” 

But in order to see how the comic and the supernatural are inter- 
woven in this play, let us now return briefly to Act IV. The crux 
appears to be Dom Louis’ famous expostulation, which ends as 
follows: 


Learn finally that a nobleman who lives wickedly is a monster 
in nature, that virtue is the first title to nobility, that I consider 
far less the name one signs than the actions one does, and that 
I should esteem more highly a porter who was an honest man 
than the son of a King who behaved like you. 


°J. Loret, La Muze historique, ed. Ch.-L. Livet, Paris, 1878, vol. IV, p. 32, 
letter of Mar. 17, 1663. 
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To this tirade Dom Juan replies only: “Sir, if you were seated, you 
would be more at ease for speaking.” Instead of seating himself, 
however, Dom Louis takes his leave, observing that his words have 
no effect on his son. To Michaut this is a “serious, indeed tragic” 
discourse, out of place beside the farcical scene which precedes it. 
In similar spirit, Arnavon would let it interrupt the forward move- 
ment of the act, treating it extra-theatrically: “As Dom Juan does 
not listen and affects the most insolent indifference, one need not 
concern oneself with the situation.” 

A more humble criticism, however, might have sought the value 
of these words in their context. Danilo Romano indeed sees neither 
a political oration nor a “simple fiction of the mind,” but a deeply 
human comic phenomenon transposed in this scene into an image 
of general validity. The two characters are in a comic situation 
because they speak and understand in two incompatible planes. A 
situation which in ordinary circumstances would be tragic here be- 
comes exceedingly comic.’® If this is in fact the case, we should be 
well on our way toward restoring coherence to the act. 

What we have in Act IV is a series of “facheux” developed largely 
through the application of a single comic process into a comic insight 
of considerable scope. The first “facheux” is M. Dimanche, a credi- 
tor, whom Dom Juan resolves to pay with flattery (“it is good to 
pay them with something”), which he does in the third scene. 
Sganarelle, however, when faced by a similar claim toward the end 
of the scene, avoids payment by forcibly ejecting M. Dimanche. 
As so often in Moliére, the man grotesquely apes the master, and 
the former’s actions form a sort of gloss on the latter’s words. The 
mask is lifted. 

There is something very similar in the following scenes with Dom 
Louis and Done Elvire. In Dom Juan’s reply to his father, for ex- 
ample, there is a comic adequacy which can only be expressed in 
terms of it inadequacy in the social situation. This is expressed 
almost perfectly by Argan in the first scene of Le Malade imaginaire: 
“Being civil is not everything, one must also be reasonable.” For 
as in the preceding scene the comic lies in part precisely in the 
contrast between the apparent civility of Dom Juan’s words and the 
real insolence of their irrelevance. Surely there is comic incongruity 
in this inversion, and it is repeated in the scene with Done Elvire 
(IV, vi), to whose exhortation Dom Juan replies lustfully: “Madam, 
it is late, remain here; you will be given the best accommodations 
possible.” Furthermore, lest the implications be lost, they are spelled 
out by Sganarelle. For structurally perhaps the most significant 
device of this act is the commentary offered by the valet upon each 


%” Danilo Romano, Essai sur le Comique de Moliére, Berne, 1950, p. 42. 
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of the important scenes. In the following reductio ad absurdum of 
Dom Juan’s attitude toward his father do we not see that such an 
inversion of the natural order rather than the banal (though beau- 
tifully expressed) moralities of the old gentleman are the point? 
Sganarelle asks: 


Has anyone ever seen anything so impertinent? A father come 
castigate his son, and tell him to mend his ways, to remember 
his birth, to lead an honest life, and a hundred other stupidities 
of the same sort (IV, v). 


Even were there not a whole literature of sermons and plays in which 
the generations are at loggerheads we might understand that Sgana- 
relle must be expressing the inverse of a widely shared assumption. 
The polarity of father and son is complete. 

It is not only Dom Louis’ words that have no effect on Dom Juan. 
After the departure of Done Elvire, Dom Juan remarks that in her 
resignation she again seemed physically attractive to him (IV, vii). 
It is hardly by accident that Sganarelle interprets, echoing Dom 
Louis’ reply to his son’s invitation to be seated: “That is to say, 
her words have had no effect on you.” A common theme is replayed 
in variations. 

The aspect of the comic common to the three scenes has been 
formulated by Bergson in the familiar observation: “Comic is any 
incident which draws our attention upon the physical nature of a 
person while his moral nature is in question” (p. 39). That is in 
fact exactly what Dom Juan and Sganarelle do in answer to the 
admonitions of three successive visitors, who are generally agreed 
to have a certain symbolic value as representing the unavowed ob- 
ligations of Dom Juan toward his fellows. The last two indeed bring 
warning of supernatural punishment if those obligations are not soon 
recognized. Urgent messages are brought, and the gesture or remark 
of physical import in reply betrays incomprehension. Words spoken 
to communicate have no meaning, and no doubt is left that Dom 
Juan is impenitent before Heaven and Mankind. 

The contrast between physical preoccupation and moral obligation, 
moreover, is reinforced throughout the act by the banquet. This 
theme, which is developed contrapuntally against the visits of the 
“facheux,” is finally worked out in a full scene of its own (IV, vii) 
immediately before the entrance of the Statue. Sganarelle’s short- 
lived tears for Elvire are forgotten as he grabs a mouthful of food 
and Dom Juan threatens to pierce the resulting “abscess” in his 
servant’s cheek. The rhythmic alternance between comic incom- 
prehension and farcical commentary, which reaches the intellectual 
limit of comedy in Dom Juan’s refusal to heed Elvire, touches its 
physical limit here. The structure is bold, and as evidence that 
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variety of rhythm rather than lapse of tone is involved it may be 
recalled again that in the Festin de Pierre of Villiers even the re- 
proaches of Dom Louis end in a beating. 

Then suddenly in the midst of the farce the Statue appears and 
speaks. We may ask again whether it is by accident that in its words 
the comic process of the preceding scenes is reversed, that here we 
move from the physical to the moral: 


Dom Juan, to Sganarelle: Take this torch. The Statue. One 
needs no light when one is led by Heaven. 


Or do these last words of the act in fact reply to the first, in which 
Dom Juan gives a “rational” explanation of the Statue’s miraculous 
nod which ended Act III: “. . . it’s a bagatelle, and we may have 
been deceived by an optical illusion . . .”? The Statue’s answer 
seems to bind, by inverting a well-defined comic technique, the short 
progression of “facheux” representing “other people” or humanity 
in this act to the ampler ternary movement of the supernatural rep- 
resented at the close of Acts III, IV and V respectively by the pro- 
gressive nod, invitation and fatal hand clasp of the Statue. 

We know that in other plays by Moliére the inhuman schemes of 
Arnolphe in L’Ecole des Femmes, Tartuffe and Alceste are foiled 
by the very natural instinct of love or lust which none of them takes 
into account. Is it not the supernatural rather than the natural which 
in the play similarly foils Dom Juan, who is not only inhuman but 
also atheistic? At most only a vestige of humanity retained in his 
courage and pride prompts him to offer his hand to Heaven’s avenger. 
Is there not something comic about a man borne off by a force in 
which he refused to believe? Sganarelle at least says at the close of 
the play that at his master’s punishment “everyone is happy” except 
himself, and that is because he is defrauded of wages which he 
betrayed his principles to earn. 
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The Fleeting World of Humor 
from Watteau to Fragonard 


Watteau immortalized the elegant mannerisms of his time. His 
noblemen dress according to the latest craze and submit to the 
punctilious dictates of gallantry without becoming the impersonal 
denizens of a fashion plate. His actors, wearing their typical cos- 
tumes, ready to play their accustomed parts, somehow transcend the 
world of the theatre. Unlike the comedians of Gillot—Watteau’s 
teachers—they appear off-stage in a garden or park. Although com- 
edy depends on swift action, Watteau’s actors tone down their ges- 
tures. Beneath the gaiety of their role, Mezzetin and Gilles scarcely 
hide their fundamental seriousness. The artist therefore has not 
created an illusory or imaginary world where reality must be forsaken. 

The very setting of Gersaint’s Signboard, entirely composed of 
paintings, suggests a subtle interplay of the real and the imaginary, 
real because Watteau represents paintings well-known in his day, 
imaginary because these paintings by definition are illusions within 
an illusion. Some of the canvasses are being packed away; Watteau, 
as Aragon explains in his penetrating analysis, “L’Enseigne de Ger- 
saint,” is attacking a school of painting which he considered super- 
annuated. The crowded and fantastic Gersaint shop thus offers a 
satirical commentary on prevailing artistic practices and tastes, as 
humorous in its way as the famous battle of the books in Boileau’s 
Lutrin. 

In his “fétes galantes” Watteau focusses on a series of groups 
echoing each other. Aristocrats enjoying the gentle lure of love 
relax in the same setting as the actors: trees and lawns, soft-con- 
toured, subdued in color, undisturbed by winds and indiscreet sun- 
shine have drawn them away from their salons to a music party, 
a garden party, a Venetian féte. These sophisticated “fétes galantes” 
derive from the seventeenth century Flemish genre painting (well- 
known to Watteau) showing groups of lovers making merry. The 
Rabelaisian humor of the Flemish genre painting was achieved 
through an outspoken affirmation of life and instinct, through bawdy 
gestures. Watteau transposed, refined, sublimated these scenes, sub- 
stituting for the Flemish peasant the French aristocrat. But in 
eliminating their burlesque realism did Watteau suppress their humor? 
The very theme of the “fétes galantes” is paradoxical: for (as in the 
paintings devoted to comedians) decor, gestures and characters be- 
long simultaneously to an imaginary and an existing world. Gayer 
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overtones harmonize with the serious mood: Watteau points the 
way to marivaudage. 

In the Champs-Elysées, people belonging less to nature than to 
enchanted parks seek the satisfactions of the present moment. As 
their landscape has been made immune to outside interference, the 
present moment, free of remorse and anguish, separated from both 
past and future, becomes timeless. As nothing of consequence can 
happen here, contentment alone remains. A rococo monster shields 
or rather unveils a reclining marble nude which appears more mobile 
and alive than the human beings, quite unaware of its participation 
in their world, of its carefree, provocative posture. It alone is exempt 
from the etiquette of gallantry and even modesty. What could be 
more humorous than an ornate statue sounding a discordant note 
amidst the elysian diversions of idle aristocrats? The witty suspen- 
sion of belief reminds one of Hamilton’s sceptical fairy tale, Fleur 
d’Epine. 

In the Embarkation for Cythera the clear outlines of wood and 
pastureland are set off against the mysterious faraway island sug- 
gested in the background. Couples assemble to embark; their proxi- 
mity to the “legendary” rowers is directly proportionate to the lover’s 
persuasiveness or the girl’s lack of resistance. The idyll of Cythera, 
like that of the Elysian Fields, is counteracted by the faintest sug- 
gestion of disbelief. A dog and a child, bewildered onlookers, cannot 
understand that the men bearing staffs and wearing capes are pil- 
grims, sophisticated devotees of a mysterious cult which is symbolized 
by the armless statue of a goddess on the left and an opening sea-shell 
on the right, each one surrounded by a wreath of roses. Far from 
bringing paradise any closer, mythology adds humor, for the lovers 
are moving away from Venus who vainly warns them, with a sphinx- 
like smile, of her own mutilation and imperfection. Her mute irony 
adds a quizzical touch to the complexity of the painting. To be sure, 
Watteau’s art is closer to wit than to humor: his Gamme d’amour 
is a “metaphysical” blend of love, music, and color scales. 


II 


Lancret,' also a pupil of Gillot and to a certain degree of Watteau, 
painted “fétes galantes,” Italian comedians, pastorals, dances and 
games. While preserving Watteau’s settings, he increases the theatri- 
cal element to such an extent that by gesture or costume everyone 
becomes an actor. The leisurely and mythological elements of the 
Embarkation for Cythera have vanished. Lancret focusses on a dra- 
matic (but by no means timeless) moment: the attainment or fixation 
of a pose. Composing with the eye of a stage-director, he excluded 


‘ His contemporary, Pater, shows similar characteristics. 
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idlers and leading ladies. Even the statue—a feature borrowed from 
Watteau—plays an active part in the drama, stressing and prolonging 
in time the central theme of the painting: in the Maitre galant, the 
music master, while teaching a young lady, is watched by a youth 
who in turn is observed by a statue. 

Lancret replaces subtle shadings of humor, the paradoxical inter- 
play of clarity and mystery, reality and illusion, the discreet persua- 
sions of lovers by outspoken, bold advances. Love, although but a 
game, a parlor game, a stage game, a children’s game, is universal. 
Groups overlap or interfere with one another: for instance; a man 
dances with a girl who sheepishly looks at another woman’s partner, 
while another gentleman is figuring out a stratagem to pry that second 
woman away from her present partner. 

A totally new kind of humor emerges here. Lancret reproduces 
the comic and gay behavior of the real parties. He caught the laugh- 
ing mood of people, their swift actions in a never ending chain of 
surprises, their thorough enjoyment of the present moment: suitors, 
successful or unsuccessful, maidens, willing or unwilling, ignore dura- 
tion. These uninvolved dancers, actors and shepherds are too wise 
to exchange tender looks. Children have such knowing faces that they 
would be utterly unfit for Watteau’s elysian flower games. Ladies 
realize exactly what can be obtained by refusal or acceptance; they 
sense the dangers of an overly fast “ronde.” They also excel in 
making the victim of blind man’s buff dizzy or, sitting on a swing, 
they ostensibly inform onlookers that they are not bound to the man 
who is pulling the ropes. The game never goes beyond gentle 
teasing, which calls forth innocuous laughter. Watteau’s successor 
reveals with humor and kindheartedness a gay, ever so slightly foolish 
world, over which he casts the transparent veil of masks and dis- 
guises worn by comedians. 


Ill 


Modest, self-contained interiors, not elegant gardens surrounding 
chateaux, are Chardin’s settings. Simple, unaffected bourgeois moth- 
ers, maids, children, people these rooms. Peeling vegetables, serving 
meals, washing clothes, winding wool, they are unaware of gallantry. 
Beyond the concrete and faithful representation of an unpretentious 
and limited world, rich in precise and revealing details (stepladders 
leaning on a wall, scissors tied to a girl’s waist, coins strewn on a 
table), Chardin discovered the secret bond between human beings 
and their familiar possessions. 

Although one can hardly call Chardin a humorous painter, a touch 
of this quality appears here and there, for instance in his two self- 
portraits: the painter represents himself in a nightcap, holding a 
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shield in one, wearing heavy glasses half-way down his nose in the 
other, smiling inwardly at his own homely appearance. This the 
Goncourts might have sensed when they wrote in L’Art au dix- 
huitiéme siécle: “Look at these two portraits in the Louvre in which 
he has seen himself, it might be said the old grandfather of his art, 
unadorned in the intimate negligent undress of a bourgeois septua- 
genarian, eye shade and spectacles, a mazoulipatam about his neck. 
What a surprising vision!” 

Chardin observed the tender relation between grown-ups and 
children with a gentle note of irony. The scenes he portrays, exempt 
from any hint of routine, happen nevertheless every day. Several 
paintings entitled Mother’s Advice or The Governess show the 
mother’s fruitless daily attempts to brush up her son as he leaves for 
school; every morning she tells him not to scatter his toys on the 
floor, every morning she displays the same good temper at the sight 
of her son’s pranks and innocuous disobedience. Another series 
entitled Grace evokes the moment when a mother requires her 
younger daughter to say grace so that the meal can be served. 
Though the girl obediently folds her hands she unwillingly abandons 
her toys for food and exchanges a meaningful glance with her older 
sister, 

A boy blowing soap-bubbles, building houses with playing cards, 
watching a top spin on the table is often depicted by Chardin.. Al- 
ways neat and fully dressed, wearing a coat and even at times a hat 
indoors, he is the incarnation of bourgeois seriousness. He leans on 
a solid wooden table, sometimes next to a pile of books and an inkwell 
to concentrate whole-heartedly on his endeavor. The soapbubble 
is huge and shiny, at least a dozen cards are standing up, the top 
dances without interference. All the solidity, stability, concentration 
is focussed on something fragile and ephemeral. We feel that in a 
few seconds the house will collapse, the bubble will explode, the 
top roll off the table. Like Lancret, but by very different means, Chardin 
isolates one brief moment which can neither last nor elapse. But 
this is of no avail, no consequence. In evoking the relation between 
lightness and effort, frailty and stability, Chardin comes close to a 
fundamental of humor defined as: the sense within us which sets up 
a kindly contemplation of the precariousness and incongruities of life. 


IV 


Madame de Pompadour’s protégé Boucher could be described as the 
anti-Chardin. His art is as decorative, exaggerated and unreal as 
Chardin’s is simple, faithful and subdued. Boucher does not attempt 
to capture the glow, intimacy and texture of everyday scenes, he 
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flatteringly embellishes for the fashionable, trivial and luxurious 
world. Trees, settees, seas, human flesh shiny with the same soft- 
silken quality invariably evoke suggestive curves. Venus, Diana, 
anonymous nudes, aristocratic ladies and conventional shepherdesses, 
amids clouds, cushions or foliage, are fond of the same erotic acces- 
sories, swans, shells, doves, pearls, roses, perfume burners, ribbons 
or drapes. 

Boucher’s unashamedly mythological scenes bring the Olympic 
Greeks and Romans down to the eighteenth-century boudoir. Wat- 
teau’s discreet and aloof desires, Lancret’s frank and theatrical ges- 
tures, are replaced by sensuality and voluptuousness. Flora, Diana, 
Venus, Ariana are prone to erotic behavior and to tempting poses. 
Granting pre-Hollywoodian privileges to the fair sex, Boucher offers 
the spectator the joys of a peepshow, for curtains and veils always 
uncover but never hide undressed beauty. 

Boucher’s paintings may be delightfully humorous and not merely 
sensuous, for instance when a reclining nude lifts her head and a 
naughty smile radiates between rosy baby-faced cheeks below kit- 
tenish curls casually tied by blue ribbons. Children in Watteau’s 
paintings enhanced the elysian enchantment, in Chardin playfully 
confronted grown-ups, in Lancret, however, forsaking too early the 
land of naiveté, they were rapidly catching up with Manon Lescaut. 
When Boucher, and above all his great pupil Fragonard, endowed 
one and the same character with the contradictory features of both 
child and adult, with innocence and sensuality, the age of Beaumar- 
chais’ Chérubin was not far off. Thus Boucher seems to deny time, 
for Beauty was not supposed to fade or wrinkle in Madame de 
Pompadour’s society. 

The series entitled The Seasons (Frick Collection) paradoxically 
negates time and change. Nature is the setting: spring is evoked by 
an idyllic couple of shepherds amidst trees, summer by women 
bathing near a grove, autumn by a slightly more agitated couple of 
shepherds in a similar landscape. Throughout the three seasons, the 
foliage remains rich and green and flowers abound: nature, oblivious 
of metamorphoses, is reduced to a decorative panel in front of which 
gallantry and sensuality play their accustomed parts. But has not 
Boucher created an honest to goodness winter landscape? A lady 
is seated on a sledge, a softly contoured chariot crowned by a gilded 
swan—as erotic and rococo asledge as could possibly be imagined. 
A gentleman clad in fur from top to toe does the pushing, whereas 
the lady, in spite of her immobility, requires fewer clothes to keep 
her warm. Her hair is still adorned with the blue ribbon which she 
wore when nude in her boudoir, her neck and bosom are well- 
exposed. The snow scene has nothing to do with nature or reality: 
it is an advantageous setting for a capricious lady. Boucher shows 
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with humor a society which restricted change to whims and fashions, 
which used art as a shelter against the non-lyrical demands of life 
and death. 


Vv 


Fragonard recaptures Watteau’s poetic atmosphere on a less ethereal 
level, Lancret’s immediacy with greater spontaneity, Boucher’s auda- 
city in an infinitely more refined manner. The French counterpart 
of Rubens, he has made his creatures weightless and almost volatile 
in a characteristic upward motion. 

Fragonard is above all the painter of love. He lyrically expresses 
this feeling by his relentless dedication to woman, the central figure 
in a springlike, sunny, naughty world. In the Seesaw, a girl clinging 
to a precarious branch is about to lose her grip, fortunately in the 
presence of handsome spectators. Gods and mortals no longer enact 
dreams, but spontaneously express unbridled instincts. A man chases 
a woman whose very flight is an additional inducement: he steals 
a kiss in a brief moment of intimacy. Fate will favor the lovers 
sooner or later: pranks, tricks, surprises, forseeable accidents, will 
enable them to skirt the laws of modesty, the watchful eyes of pru- 
dence, and provide them with hurried bliss. They never assume the 
calculated poses of Boucher’s nudes. Their enticing gesture is not 
an attempt at visual seduction, but a sincere expression of desire, of 
joie de vivre. 

Fragonard, however, is more than the chronicler of a pleasure 
seeking, frivolous society too superficial to attain lasting sentiments. 
As illusory lands or scenes from comedy scarcely appear in his paint- 
ings, it cannot be by such devices that Fragonard has given poetic 
meaning to frivolity. Only occasionally are his scenes reminiscent of 
a theatrical world, closer to opera than to «_ medy. In the Marion- 
ettes, the fairylike illumination of the park during a performance 
places spectators and actors, real people and puppets, under the 
same spell. The “washerwomen” in a garden, hanging up their linen 
between statues and ornate staircases, give an air of unreality to the 
stone by setting up an unstable decor and can almost be heard sing- 
ing a jocular duet. Other paintings seem more sentimental than 
frivolous: a girl cutting her lover’s initial into a tree; a lady amor- 
ously clutching a billet-doux and a bunch of flowers. Humor saves 
Fragonard from both these commonplaces. In The Sign of Love and 
The Love-letter he shows a very conventional lady who is merely 
imitating in real life the love-stories she has read in books. Little 
dog onlookers (conventional too) make the rosy-cheeked, rosy- 
dressed girls look toylike, reducing by humor the banality of the 
feeling expressed. 
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Fragonard shows even more feeling and imagination in transcend- 
ing the frivolous. Many scenes take place in gardens: The Swing, 
Ti Pursuit, Storming the Citadel. A coquettish Venus twists away 
from an agitated, annoying Cupid who by miracle has not yet fallen 
down from his small stone cloud. Statues catalyze the scene. Faith- 
ful to legend, they give free reign to lovers and love and thus become 
the guardian angels of youths eager to avoid etiquette and cumber- 
some restrictions. Under the miniature wing of Cupid and the 
protective eye of Venus, breathless lovers can pause for a moment. 

The statue, no less than nature, is quivering with life. Trees no 
longer invite the spectator to day-dream, but form suggestive shadows 
while their foliage creates nooks and nests. Hasty clouds wander, 
covering and uncovering strips of sky where branches inscribe the 
patterns of the love-game played below them. Flowers, immune to 
withering, burst forth on the invisible soil or in flower pots or are 
strewn restlessly in garlands by the lovers. Nature, knowing no 
boundaries, completely absorbs the artificial and decorative element. 
A constant creator of tracks, obstacles and surprises, she is the 
correspondance of the lover’s pursuits. Impregnated by their will, 
this vegetation might turn to stone when the couples have departed. 

Thus Fragonard obliterates the borderline between animate and 
inanimate, mobile and motionless, and incarnates the trimph of the 
living, the natural, the spontaneous. As previously pointed out, he 
also abolishes the distinction between child and grown-up, by giving 
his naked Cupids knowing faces and his naughty ladies, who were 
born yesterday, innocent, startled expressions. 

The humorous element can be summed up in accordance with the 
Bergsonian concept of comedy: the confrontation of rigidity and 
life, for Fragonard shows convention, tradition, immobility as the 
mute victims of vitality. The young lady swinging between two men 
and two cupids has swung too far, loosing control of her skirt and 
slipper. But she will not slow down: faithful to the dictates of 
Cupid and the expectations of the gentlemen, she intrepidly faces 
a more daring attempt. Like all Fragonard’s creatures, she only 
knows of the present moment, a moment of fulfillment: she neither 
remembers the past, nor speculates about the future. As freedom 
endows everything with inner poetic unity, it diminishes the purely 
casual, the frivolous, and even subordinates humor. Fragonard’s 
men and women do not escape reality by their adventures, for the 
world is nothing but this ever recurring instant of intimacy, of 
pleasure, of carefree realization. 

Humor, which pertains to scepticism in Watteau, to the theatrical 
in Lancret, to the ephemeral in Chardin, to the decorative in 
Boucher, to spontaneity in Fragonard, cuts down to size the ready- 
made attitudes and the customary pretense of every day existence. 
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Comedy in 
‘The Charterhouse of Parma 


hs Il faut prendre un parti décisif si nous voulons 
passer le reste de notre vie d’une facon allégre 
et n’étre pas vieux avant le temps. 


Although The Charterhouse of Parma was dedicated “to the happy 
few,” it was the masses who eventually brought it fame if not com- 
plete understanding. Written during the post-Napoleonic era of 
reactionary triumphs, this long-ignored novel contrasts with the real- 
istic visions of Balzac and Flaubert and the sad chronicles of Maupas- 
sant and Zola. Indeed, Stendhal’s unchristian glorification of love 
and justifiable homicide was so much opposed to nineteenth-century 
gloom and pessimism that his few admirers were forced to build 
theit own ‘chapels in order to practice le culte du bonheur. To be 
sure, it was Jean-Jacques who was the first to confess to that thirst 
for happiness “never quenched in the heart of men,” but it was 
Henri Beyle who systematized this confession into a passionate and 
logical ‘pursuit of beauty which is but a promise of happiness.‘ This 
beyliste quest is not to be likened to democratic obsessions with the 
greatest pleasure for the greatest number—on the contrary, la chasse 
au bonheur is the need and privilege of a self-appointed élite, of witty 
and romantic failures who pretend not to care. The result of such 
masquerades and defensive poses is, of course, irony as well as a 
charming and endless confusion as to the real intentions and meaning 
of Louis Alexandre Bombet, alias Stendhal, alias Henri Beyle. 

He wrote his masterpiece in 1838 in Paris, during a leave of 
absence from his consulship in Civita-Vecchia, and none of his other 
novels, with the possible exception of Lucien Leuwen, is more auto- 
biographical in terms of his hopes and dreams. Aging and perhaps 
defeated, Stendhal sought to relive and adorn the distant days of 
his youth and, through an ingenious adaptation of Italian Renaissance 
chronicles, succeeded in drawing characters he would like to have 
been—foremost Fabrice del Dongo, a young Italian aristocrat, proud 
of his horse and sabre, handsome, gentle, generous, ignorant in the 


All quotations from The Charterhouse of Parma refer either to the page 
number in the translation by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
New York, 1956, or to the pages of the original French version published by 
Flammarion, Paris, 1941. 

‘Cf. Léon Blum, Stendhal et le Beylisme, Paris, 1930. 
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ways of learning, boredom and money and deeply enamoured of 
Clélia Conti—Count Mosca della’ Rovere, a ‘successful Machiavelli 
and passionate schemer of brilliant intrigues—the unforgettable Gina, 
Duchess of Sanseverina, loved by Mosca, but in love with her nephew 
Fabrice, though bound to Mosca by age and intelligence—the fair 
Clélia Conti whose beauty is reminiscent of da Vinci’s ideal and 
whose love for Fabrice is in the tradition of both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. . 

The relationships between these four figures‘do not weave an 
independent plot, for Stendhal constantly intervenes in the rovel 
and engages his public iri dialogues concerning events and attitudes. 7 
The reader finds himself, as it were, now in the wings Of the stage 
and now in the ranks of the spectators and, ubiquitous ‘as he may 
be, he is never quite certain as to who is laughing at whom. In a 
sense, it does not matter, for it is the essence of true comedy to free 
us of tiresome responsibilities (has anyone ever really blamed Tar- 
tuffe?) and to grant us a pleasing vision of guiltless lives. To be 
sure, one may question the very principle of comic innocence and 
claim, as have done innumerable authors defending themselves 
against the charge of immorality, that the comic spirit is by definition 
a form of social correction. One could also maintain that while comic 
guiltlessness only occurs in stable and contented societies where 
literary censure is superfluous, Stendhal’s novels were written in 
troubled times, and that they are therefore primarily satires diluted 
with sentimentality and fantasy. Such objections may be valid for 
The Red and the Black and Lamiel, but in the case of The Charter- 
house of Parma they must fall, for its comic spirit neither accuses 
nor judges, and to the extent that this is true The Charterhouse of 
Parma is a rare and charmed enclave of innocence. Granted, the 
novel has its moments of satire and even bitterness, but its dominant 
mood is one of elegy and smiling make-believe. 

Faire des comédies comme Moliére—such was Stendhal’s youthful 
hope, and while he failed to realize this ambition his theoretical 
studies on the nature of laughter in Racine et Shakespeare must have 
deeply influenced his conception of the novel. Its major and minor 
characters are essentially theatrical, that is to say, they envisage 
themselves as dramatis personae. Thus the Duchess to Count Mosca: 
“Before you go, give me some advice as to the way I ought to behave 
with the Princess; I am utterly worn out, I have been play-acting for 
an hour on the stage and for five in her cabinet.” Stendhal’s frequent 
asides reinforce the feeling of being on a stage: “For two mortal 
hours, the three actors in this tedious scene did not step out of the 
parts which we have indicated.” The famous scene of the interview, 


* Cf. Victor Brombert, Stendhal ou la voie oblique, Paris, 1954. 
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best example of this theatrical technique, teems with comic devices, 
such as repetitions and quiproquos which are, however, never exces- 
sive or tiring, for Stendhal was blessed with a sense of propriety and 
moderation that relates him to the great classical authors. His style, 
so much admired, exhibits similar virtues; it is a style both intimate 
and impersonal, dry yet touching and, above all, characterized by 
what Valéry calls le ton. And he goes on to ask: “And of what 
does this tone consist? I have perhaps already said it: Being lively 
at all cost; writing as one talks if one be a man of wit, with allusions 
even if they are obscure, abrupt halts, leaps and parentheses; writing 
almost as one speaks to oneself; maintaining the movement of a free 
and gay conversation; sometimes going even as far as unadorned 
monologue; always and everywhere fleeing the poetic style and 
making the reader realize that one is fleeing it, that one is avoiding 
the phrase per se, which, by the rhyme and the extent, would sound 
too pure and too beautiful, would achieve that rhetorical genre which 
Stendhal mocks and detests and where he sees but affectation, atti- 
tude and ulterior motives.* 

The total effect of this unique style is an all-pervading omniscience 
on the part of the reader and a feeling of intimacy between himself 
and the heroes, whose souls are naked before his eyes. Any mis- 
calculation on their part amuses us, just as a clever guess provokes 
our admiration for their perspicacity in discovering facts favorable 
or damaging to their interests. An excellent example is the medita- 
tion of Canon Borda, unlucky in love with the Duchess: “ ‘So she’s 
in love with her nephew, is she,’ he had said to himself bitterly, for 
he was by no means cured. ‘With her pride, to have come to me! . . . 
After that poor Pietranera [the Duchess’ first husband] died, she 
repulsed with horror my offers of service, though they were most 
polite and admirably presented by Colonel Scotti, her old lover. The 
beautiful Pietranera reduced to living on fifteen hundred francs!’ the 
Canon went on, striding vigorously up and down the room. ‘And 
then to go and live in the castle of Grianta, with an abominable sec- 
catore like that Marchese del Dongo! . . . I can see it all now! After 
all, that young Fabrice is full of charm, tall, well built, always with 
a smile on his face . . . and, better still, a deliciously voluptuous 
expression in his eye . . . a Corregio face,’ the Canon added bit- 
terly.’” In retrospect, this monologue becomes even more piquant 
when we recall the Canon’s advice to the Duchess concerning Fa- 
brice’s behavior who is to be whitewashed of his escapade at Water- 
loo. He must (1) hear mass daily without fail, (2) consort with no 
one having any reputation for intelligence, (3) never read any news- 


* Paul Valéry, Variety: Second Series, Stendhal, translated by W. A. Bradley, 
New York, 1938, pp. 129, 130. 
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paper except the official Gazette of Turin and Milan, and never open 
any book printed later than 1720 with the possible exception of the 
novels of Walter Scott and, we quote: (4) “ ‘Finally’ (the Canon 
added with a touch of malice), ‘it is most important that he should 
pay court openly to one of the pretty women of the district, of the 
noble class, of course; this will show that he has not the dark and dis- 
satisfied mind of an embryo conspirator.’” It is noteworthy that the 
moment of truth often assumes the form of an afterthought. Here is 
Fabrice in prison: “ ‘But by the way,’ Fabrizio said to himself in 
astonishment, suddenly interrupting the current of his thoughts, ‘I 
am forgetting to be angry. Can I be one of those stout hearts of 
which antiquity has furnished the world with several examples? Suis- 
je un héros sans m’en douter?’ ” 

This kind of divorce between action and thought is characteristic 
of Stendhal’s technique, and many of his major scenes exhibit this 
disharmony between a situation and the suitable reaction to it, a 
disjointedness which is, according to Bergson, the source of laughter 
(du mécanique plaqué sur du vivant). The celebrated description 
of the battle of Waterloo is a classic example of comic contrast and 
witty dissonance—the innocent and bewildered Fabrice juxtaposed 
with the motherly cantiniére and the belle Flamande de trente-six ans 
who cannot resist his charm—the opposition between his ideals and 
military cowardice (“Ce sont comme des moutons qui se sauvent”’) 
—the disconcerting breaks between cause and effect which are fine 
illustrations of Hume’s notion of contingency: “Suddenly they all 
moved off at full gallop. A few minutes later Fabrizio saw, twenty 
paces ahead of him, a ploughed field the surface of which was moving 
in a singular fashion. The furrows were full of water and the soil, 
very damp, which formed the ridges between these furrows, kept 
flying off in little black lumps three or four feet into the air. Fabrizio 
noticed as he passed this curious effect; then his thoughts turned to 
dreaming of the Marshal [Ney] and his glory. He heard a sharp 
cry close to him; two hussars fell struck by shot; and, when he looked 
back at them, they were already twenty paces behind the escort . . . 
‘Ah! So I am under fire at last!’ he said to himself. ‘I have seen 
shots fired!’ he repeated with a sense of satisfaction. ‘Now I am a 
real soldier.’”” As long as these juxtapositions and delayed reactions 
are amoral in implication, their effects are comical; whenever opposi- 
tions are invested with moral significance they turn satirical. Here 
is Fabrice, about to kill his first man: “He kept the trooper carefully 
sighted with his musket and finally pressed the trigger: the trooper 
fell with his horse. Our hero imagined he was stalking game; he ran 
joyfully out to collect his bag.” 

The apparent collapse of causal relationships relates to Stendhal’s 
emphasis on surprise effects: “Le soudain ne serait-il pas la chose 
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sine qua il n’y a ni rire ni pleurer?”* Much of what happens is 
unforeseeable, for the heroes reveal themselves in unintended actions 
rather than in meditative recapitulation. We see them as if sketched, 
pris sur le vif, always in motion. This spontaneity, reminiscent of 
Delacroix or Toulouse-Lautrec, springs according to Jean Prévost 
from the very source of Stendhal’s creative art.’ The Charterhouse of 
Parma was written and dictated in less than two months, and the 
excitement of this dazzling improvization is the secret of its inde- 
scribable charm. This sparkle and exuberance are also the great 
virtues of Fabrice and the Duchess, and Mosca, who has to scheme, 
knows all too well the delights of the imprévu: “Her beauty is the 
least of her charms: where else could one find that soul always 
sincere, which never acts with prudence, which abandons itself en- 
tirely to the impression of the moment, which asks only to be carried 
away towards some new goal?” The heroes and heroines, comic or 
not, are therefore free, unhampered by the weight of destiny or guilt. 
Their future is always open and, intelligent as they are, they realize 
that things could be otherwise. Mosca, minister of finance and police, 
seriously considers resigning his office to live on a small pension in 
Naples in the company of his Duchess. What makes his plan or new 
role amusing is that the lady has no intention of consoling a minister 
who has lost his portfolio, “that is a malady which only death can 
cure, and . . . one which kills.” And later on, she adds wittily: “He 
always imagines that to resign is the greatest sacrifice a Prime 
Minister can make; and whenever his mirror tells him he is growing 
old, he offers me that sacrifice.” His desire for readiness, or disponi- 
bilité, is so intense that any betrayal of, or rebellion against, his 
official duties becomes a source of intense pleasure to him. Aiding 
and abetting Fabrice’s escape from the fortress, Mosca, minister of 
police, concludes a night of high treason by being ivre de joie. 
While the main characters reveal themselves in actions, minor 
personages are but pretexts for Stendhal’s wit and psychological in- 
sight which link him to the literary portraitists of the seventeenth 
century. The infamous and clever Rassi, collector of internal rev- 
enues and minister of justice, is the most grotesque of Stendhalian 
rogues: “In this man, whom great Monarchs might have envied the 
Prince of Parma, one passion only was known to exist: he loved 
to converse with eminent personages and to please them by buf- 
fooneries. It mattered little to him whether the powerful personage 
laughed at what he said or at his person, or uttered revolting pleasan- 
teries at the expense of Signora Rassi; provided that he saw the 
great man laugh and was himself treated as a familiar, he was con- 


‘Quoted by Jean. Prévost, La Création chez Stendhal, Paris, 1951, p. 80. 
5 Ibid. 
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tent. Sometimes the Prince, at a loss how further to insult the 
dignity of this Chief Justice, would actually kick him; if the kicks 
hurt him, he would begin to cry.” Other personages are but sketched 
in quick caricatures which magnify a moral or intellectual weakness. 
A case in point is the devastating analysis of a prelate: “Monsignor 
Landriani, a man of superior intellect, a scholar of the first order, 
has only one weakness: he likes to be loved: therefore, grow affec- 
tionate as you look at him, and, on your third visit, shew your love 
for him outright. That, added to your birth, will make him adore 
you at once . . . For the rest, be simple, apostolic, no cleverness, no 
brilliance, no prompt repartee.” There is the wife of the Prince, 
“the melancholy Princess of Parma, Clara-Paolina, who, because her 
husband had a mistress (quite an attractive woman, the Marchesa 
Balbi), imagined herself to be the most unhappy person in the 
universe, a belief which had made her perhaps the most trying.” Her 
son, the heir apparent, is equally boring: “H.S.H. the Crown Prince, 
a personage of taller stature than his father and more timid than his 
mother. He was learned in mineralogy, and was sixteen years old.” 
The portrait of his father, the prince, is a masterpiece in satire. We 
see a little king who would be the best of potentates were it not for 
his habit of striking the poses of Louis XIV and for his fear of 
liberals. A weakling and a fop, Ernest-Ranuce rules over a fictitious 
realm which resembles the principality of an opéra-bouffe, but which, 
at the same time, exhibits universal political truths supporting Bal- 
zac’s claim that Monsieur Beyle had written le Prince moderne. 
Stendhal was fully aware of parallelisms between comedy and politics. 
In 1825 he writes to Mignet: “Je crois méme que Moliére, naissant 
aujour@’hui, aimerait mieux étre député que poéte comique.”* What 
makes his Prince so appealing is that the driving force of the Beylist 
state is neither money in the sense that Balzac understood it, nor 
stupidity in the Flaubertian sense of the word, but pure, keen and 
effective knowledge. Mosca’s triumph is the ascendancy of mind 
over luck, money and crime. 

Is it then “simply” a matter of intelligence, of gaiety forever 
turning into irony? Such was the opinion of Balzac, who saw in 
Stendhal a master of the littérature des idées. “This school,” he 
wrote, “to whom we already owe some fine works, is commendable 
because of the variety of its plots, the sobriety of its imagery, its 
concision and sharpness, its short Voltairian phrase and its char- 
acteristically eighteenth-century manner of story-telling and, above 
all, its comic feeling. M. Beyle and M. Mérimée, despite their pro- 
found earnestness, are ironical and bantering in the way they present 
the facts. Chez eux le comique est contenu. C’est le feu dans le 


* Quoted by Claude Roy, Stendhal par lui-méme, Paris, 1951, p. 34. 
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caillou.”" It is important to nove that Balzac stresses the intellectual 
aspects of Stendhal’s novel and that by linking him to Mérimée, he, 
Balzac, failed to recognize what is now a critical commonplace, 
namely that Henri Beyle was as much a man of sensibility as of 
intellect: “Je fais tous les efforts possibles pour étre sec. Je veux 
imposer silence 4 mon coeur qui croit avoir beaucoup a dire.’”® 
Indeed, in his writings are juxtaposed a logic of the heart and a logic 
of the mind and, we claim, a logic of life itself. To the extent that 
any great author is a subordinate creator, a demiurge of a new but 
fictitious hierarchy of beings, he needs to invest this hierarchy with 
some sort of system which approximates to what we really think life 
is. This order is to the novel what the metaphor is to the poem—it 
is essential, for it lends to the work of fiction that ephemeral and 
moving credibility, that vraisemblance which we readers recognize, 
but cannot define. In The Charterhouse of Parma, this feeling of 
truth pervades the destinies of its heroes and heroines, often comic, 
never ridiculous and always ending in pure or veiled renunciation. 
The ideal personification of this absurd and yet poetic logic of life 
is the figure of the abbé Blanés whom Balzac declared to be ex- 
traneous to the novel. He appears at its very beginning in the rdle 
of Fabrice’s tutor, eccentric, fou d’astrologie, and scornful of Latin: 
“What more do I know about a horse,” he asked Fabrizio, “when 
I am told that in Latin it is called equus?” His pupil goes to war, 
and after his return from Waterloo, the young hezo hastens to the 
bell tower in Grianta where he finds the old man in his accustomed 
place, his eyes fixed on the little glass of a mural quadrant, tracing 
the rise and fall of empires and constellations. The following events 
ensue: “With his left hand the Priore made a sign to Fabrizio not to 
interrupt him in his observation; a moment later, he wrote down a 
figure upon a playing card, then, turning round in his chair, opened 
his arms to our hero who flung himself into them, dissolved in tears. 
Priore Blanés was his true father.” 

““T expected you,’ sair Blanés, after the first warm words of affec- 
tion. Was the Priore speaking in his character as a diviner, or, 
indeed, as he often thought of Fabrizio, had some astrological sign, 
by pure chance, announced to him the young man’s return?” Here 
Stendhal is at his best, for that sign with the left hand, the “I expected 
you,” are the quintessence of a humour found only too rarely in 
French literature, a kind of gemiitsvoller Humor reminiscent of 
Sterne or Jean-Paul. Prophecies which complete this marvelous 
eighth chapter tell of Fabrice’s fate, which is to die pure and innocent, 
and of the destiny of the Duchess which the priest refuses to divulge, 


* Balzac, Etudes sur M. Beyle, Analyse de la Chartreuse de Parme, Geneva, 
1943, (our translation), p. 12. 
® Stendhal, De ’ Amour, Book I, chapter IX. 
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for, as he claims in the very act of predicting: “Toute annonce de 
l'avenir est une infraction 4 la régle, et a ce danger qu’elle peut 
changer l’événement, auquel cas toute la science tombe par terre 
comme un véritable jeu d’enfant; et d’ailleurs il y avait des choses 
dures a dire 4 cette duchesse toujours si jolie.” (This passage seems 
untranslatable). The late Francois Michel has taken pains to prove 
that the abbé Blanés is the necessary source of Fabrice’s superstitions 
which express his unconscious fatalism,® but what this critic has not 
shown is that this delightful conjurer is also a humorous reflection of 
Stendhal himself, of the author who derides his logic and mocks 
his art. 

In the final pages of the novel, especially after Fabrice’s escape 
from the fortress, there are felt and seen strong contrasts between 
comic and serious elements. The mood becomes somber; the ageing 
duchess turns jealous and vindictive—her beloved nephew, sad and 
indifferent. Gone are charm and insouciance, and in the almost 
Proustian scene of the concert, when Fabrice, tired and worn, breaks 
into tears in the presence of Clélia upon hearing a song by Cimarosa, 
we sense that Beyle’s dreams of happiness are coming to an end. 
Yet, before the final awakening to life and death, love, the great 
theme of the novel, frees itself at last from the bonds of irony and 
wit. It is pure love that beckons Fabrice when he hears Clélia’s soft 
and low voice in the darkness by the gate: “Entre ici, ami de mon 
coeur,” and it is love again that speaks these radiant words: “C’est 
moi. . . qui suis venue pour te dire que je t’aime, et pour te demander 
si tu veux m’obéir.” But the idyll fades, and reality is taking the 
upper hand; fictions are forgotten and our thoughts turn again to 
the ever-present author of this comic mirage. There comes to mind 
the beginning of his autobiography, La Vie de Henri Brulard, where 
we see him on a hill overlooking Rome, tracing with his cane in the 
sand the initials of the women he had loved. These pages are not 
only a perfect illustration of life’s imperfection, der Unzuliinglichkeit 
des Lebens, but they also silhouette a hero of modern times who was 
neither the dupe of his heart, nor the dupe of his reason. By what 
stratagems he succeeded in outwitting life itself, by what means he 
attained his perfect form, will never be known. What is, is—and the 
rest must remain sympathy and conjecture. 


° Francois Michel, “Les superstitions de Fabrice del Dongo ou I’humiliation de 
l’esprit,” in Divan, July-September, 1946. 
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Benjamin Constant: 
Humor and Self-Awareness 


Constant’s tragedy, although displayed on every page he wrote, is 
difficult to state succinctly. He caught it from one angle in De 
lesprit de conquét: “It has often been noted that gamblers are the 
most immoral of men. This is because they risk every day every- 
thing they possess; for them, there is no future. Whereas morality 
needs time. Therein it places its gains and losses.”* Constant was 
a gambler, because for him time was vertiginously fleeting; a future, 
or even a real present, did not exist—nor did he want them to, for 
uniformity (i.e., reliability), he declares, means mechanism and 
death. So he chose variety, dynamic organicity, revealed in the turn 
of the card, devoid of permanence and hence of morality. As you 
state you love someone, he laments, what tragedy to know this 
sentiment is no longer yours. Constant’s value as a representative 
man should not be exaggerated; the tragedy of Adolphe or Cécile 
is less that of Tristan and Isolde than that of Romeo and Juliet; 
later, toward Mme Récamier, he played a histrionic King Mark, but 
otherwise the problem is only one of a breakdown in relations pro- 
voked by discords in time or by quantitatively unequal emotions. 
Surely Adolphe’s plight is not as hopeless as Corinne’s; but it is 
nonetheless real, especially since it involved an inability to communi- 
cate with Ellénore, and also with his father—both Adolphe’s and 
Benjamin’s, for the two should not be confused. None of Constant’s 
novels is strictly autobiographically accurate. What is important is 
that he opens the nineteenth century loudly asserting the impossibility 
of social being and of rational, willed conduct; man is alone, the 
victim of a fugitive fate. 

Coward rather than hero, he then maintained, at least in, public, 
a precarious persona in an effort to fool himself and those around 
him: years of plodding scholarship on religion (though this was his 
most honest transference), serious debate at Edinburgh, or the pose 
as leader (albeit bankrupt) of the Left, cheered and stoned; this 
last possibility he owed to Mme de Staél, and betrayed somewhat with 
Juliette Récamier. Yet, this role gave him finally the heroic stature 


‘In the Pléiade edition, Gallimard, 1957, p. 999: also used for the Cahier rouge 
(CR). Other references are to Adolphe (A), Garnier, 1955; Cécile (C), 
Gallimard, 1951; Correspondance of Benjamin and Rosalie de Constant, 
Gallimard, 1955 (Corr); Journaux intimes (J), Gallimard, 1952. 
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of a Cassandra or even a Theseus; if he was not taken in, others 
were. Basically, a sardonic situation. 

Humor, in this, plays a double role. There are four sorts of laughter 
in Constant, two of them devoted to maintaining a persona, the 
other two to reconciling that persona with his consciousness of his 
tragic plight. 

There is the sardonic, satirical, truth-revealing laugh which pro- 
claims both his clear perception of the failings and idiosyncrasies of 
those around him, and his lack of reconciliation with humanity in 
its social, inauthentic forms, thus betraying his own fear of seeming 
ridiculous. This humor was already characteristic of his relations 
with his tutors, but especially of his stay in Erlangen and then the 
sojourn at the comic-opera court of Brunswick, reminiscent of 
Thackeray—so characteristic that only meeting with Charlotte, and 
indeed association with Mme de Staél, slowly opened his eyes to the 
genius of Germany. Clearly a laughter of both attack and defense, 
encouraged by his acquaintances, this sarcasm could but deepen his 
isolation, and, indeed, finally provoked his expulsion from Bruns- 
wick. The procedures are suggested by later comic attacks, such as 
this metaphor: “Cette pauvre Minette n’a jamais donné aux ailes 
de sa fortune le temps de croitre. Elle en arrache plume aprés plume, 
pour s’en faire un panache.” His ordinary subject of conversation 
was the ridiculous in those around him, which was good training for 
the later political orator. The device failed because he was honest 
about it; having made Jones laugh at the expense of Smith, he then 
assured Jones that he would make Smith laugh at Jones’ expense. 
There was only one thing left for Jones and Smith to do, and when 
they did, Constant was left with his dignified superiority, but none- 
theless very much alone. Sardonic laughter is no way for the critical 
spirit to reconcile itself with those it criticizes. But his timidity, 
Adolphe explains, desired such solitude; his sardonic humor justified it. 

Another sort of humor, rather unexpected, occurs largely in the 
Cahier rouge and the letters written to Mme de Charriére during his 
English escapade. It is broad, situational comedy, with picaresque 
overtones, in the tradition of Sterne, the comedy of the natural man 
as Constant, briefly, decides to play Fabrice. The trip provoked, 
Rudler points out, a resurgence of adolescent joy, was a desperate 
effort to follow a mode of being which captured both his youth and 
the youth of the century. The purchase of dogs and monkeys is 
comic, as is the trip with the turtle; the gift of the surviving canine 
to Kentish who, since he treated his friends like dogs, might treat 
the dog like a friend, remains sarcastic, but evidently, pun that it is, 
was funny enough for Kentish to take it in good part. Irresponsible, 
in blithe spirits, Constant wanders with few thoughts for the morrow 
or for his father, casting his concerns to the winds. Interestingly, the 
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long letters to Mme de Charriére are even more comic than the 
Cahier rouge.* But then he returned to his father, and then went to 
Brunswick; even more, confident communication with Mme de Char- 
riére was broken off, and picaresque humor disappeared, seemingly 
to be recovered only in retrospect as he wrote the Cahier rouge, 
which is to Adolphe as Djuna Barnes’ Ryder is to Nightwood. Not 
that Benjamin had thereafter too many responsibilities, for he re- 
mained irresponsible, with “vogue la galére” his motto, but he was 
too involved with too many issues. 

Reminiscent, though, of this picaresque humor are those moments 
when he turns on himself the sarcastic scoring of the ridiculous he 
so effectively and disastrously used on others. Many scenes, again 
from the Cahier rouge, have farcical tones—such as the qui pro quo 
with Mme Saurin (he wanted a loan of money, she thought he was 
begging for something else). Or the insane effort to seduce Mlle 
Pourrat which ends with an attempt at poisoning (“une petite bou- 
teille d’opium que je trimbalais avec moi depuis quelque temps” CR 
138) and then the visit to the opera. Intercalated is a lucid dis- 
sertation on when attempted suicide is an effective courting device, 
when it is not. The disavowals of any serious love for the young 
lady, we know, are false, and the comic treatment may have been 
added in retrospect; but here the comedy treats himself, his own 
ridiculous postures and traits. Still broad, it stems primarily from a 
sense of the absurdity of the situations in which his foibles and fate 
place him; but this ridiculousness is underlined by verbal devices. 
Such incidents are repeatedly described by the adjective “fou” which 
in Constant means either insane, or else unplanned, involuntary, 
natural, enthusiastic and hence ridiculous. When he himself acts 
as a “fou,” the action is termed another of his “sottises,” and it may 
evoke a “fou rire.” Similarly absurd scenes occurred later, with 
Mme de Staél; the most famous as she gathered her brood about her, 
and accusingly pointing at Benjamin asserted “voila ’homme qui 
veut perdre votre mére en la forgant a l’épouser.” (C 119) Ker- 
chove feels that no one, not Benjamin, nor Germaine (certainly), 
nor any of the children was aware of the comedy of the situation, 
and alas he might be right, but in parallel situations Constant is aware 
of the comedy, and he is frequently ironic about Mme de Staél and 
Mme de Malbée. This awareness of the comic gave him a sense of 
proportion, reduced this incredible, breast-beating and hair-tearing 
emotional struggle to something human. Humor then is a means of 
defense and reconciliation, of placing his acts in some perspective. 


2 Because the influence of her “esprit d’une tournure remarquable et bizarre” 
(A 22) on B. C. is immense; undoubtedly she taught him this mode of 
humor, and, like any letter writer, he reflects the personality of his corres- 
pondent—but this reflection extended into the CR. 
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Yet these three blatant sorts of humor, provoking broad laughter, 
clear and unmistakable, are limited primarily to the Cahier rouge, 
the correspondence, or must be inferred from his life. The Journals, 
Adolphe, Cécile, usually present a different, much more muted 
humor, hardly comic, but stemming from the ludicrous co-statement 
of contradictories in purely verbal form, which transposes directly 
his own shifting consciousness. This results from his incapacity to 
preserve through time the emotion concomitant with an act, from the 
characteristic bifurcation of his being where one portion of himself 
acted as spectator to the other. Two sorts of devices were used. One 
achieves its comic effect by denying, through some understatement, 
the full impact of an event. His proposed constitution during the 
Cent jours having been rejected, he dryly comments “Ce n’est pas 
précisément de la liberté qu’on veut.” (J 438) In Cécile, he evokes 
the occasions of bitter discussion with Mme de Malbée, “ce qui 
n’était pas rare,” (92) whereas life with her was one continual round 
of such animosity. Cécile divorces a man simply described as “in- 
digne d’elle”; indeed, he had married her in order to continue more 
conveniently sleeping with her sister. Euphemism and understate- 
ment are widespread, practised by Ellénore, Adolphe, Cécile, the 
narrator (but not Mme de Malbée). Humor thus curiously tends 
toward silence, involves the fear of stating things fully, for such a 
statement may destroy the things.* This was the basic reaction of 
a timid man who proceeds with ironic humor to cover yet preserve 
his timidity, as reflected in the description of Adolphe’s father; such 
timidity only permits either vague words or bitter irony. Sophocles’ 
irony, which he admired, was bitter, as is his own use of understate- 
ment. Constant often adds to the description of some tragedy a final 
generalization which is ludicrously insufficient. After recounting how 
brilliant, promising John Wilde has ended raving mad, chained, on 
a bed of straw, he concludes: “Misérable espéce humaine, qu’est-ce 
que de nous et de nos espérances!” (CR 126) Or when Mme Auber, 
widowed, finds herself without money, friends, or consolation: “La 
vie est rude, quand elle s’y met.” (J 189) Dry, trite statements de- 
stroy the pathetic impact. An expression in the same way will have 
an unexpected complement. M. Pastoret is “célébre . . . par sa 
niaiserie” (CR 142) or a cousin, about to be married, is described as 
a woman “a laquelle il n’y aura jamais le moindre reproche 4 faire 
et avec laquelle on pourra étre diablement malheureux.” (J 159) 
The same parallel construction with opposition of values frequently 
enters into play with sentences such as the one about Mme Récamier’s 
sighs which “elle crut venir de son 4me et qui viennent de son ennui” 
(J 449); the parallel is broken only at “ennui.” 


*See the mummy in the cave metaphor, A, ch. VIII, or his preference for 
painting over literature, Corr., 140 
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Adolphe and Cécile are full of paradoxes—Ellénore attaches the 
highest price to regularity of conduct, precisely because hers is not 
regular; she is very religious because religion condemns her way of 
life. Adolphe’s father correctly defines him as someone who “avec 
votre esprit d’indépendance . . . faites toujours ce que vous ne voulez 
pas.” (96) These unexpected contradictions, revealing the irony of 
existence, cannot fail to evoke, not a humorous guffaw, but a brief 
sardonic laugh. This produces finally a sort of purely verbal antith- 
esis; his experience in marriage “m’inspirait pour ce lien un trés 
vif éloignement.” (C 43) However, such antitheses, especially in the 
hands of an angry Ellénore, may be purely sarcastic and not in the 
least comic. These devices go hand-in-hand with an awareness of 
the paradoxical nature of life—the opposite of what is expected 
happens, excesses produce contraries. The will is useless in this un- 
reliable world—something Constant stated humorously: “Sans mon 
excellent systéme d’inaction, j’aurais fait quelque sottise.” (J 43) 
Here, in the humor of the ludicrous, is one of Benjamin’s temptations 
—to conclude, from the uncontrollable, vicissitudinous nature of life, 
that inaction was the best policy. 

This sort of wit, using purely verbal resources, not in the least 
situational, is necessarily more subtle, more difficult to grasp than 
broad satire, joyous exuberance, or the portrayal of the ridiculous. 
Indeed, these paradoxes and understatements, as one rereads Con- 
stant, lose much of their humorous potential—perhaps because as 
the reader more fully enters the author’s mind, Constant’s attitudes 
become ours, perhaps as well because verbal humor, which depends 
so much for its effect on its unexpectedness, through rereading be- 
comes trite. But such wit, directly reflecting his own crisis, does per- 
vade his two “personal novels,” where the other sorts are largely 
absent. Constant in any case was opposed to blatant, excessive 
irony—one of the many faults he found in A. W. Schlegel and in 
himself. Irony should be adroitly and cleverly veiled. (J 177) Humor 
must be controlled and must be honest; the joyful and ridiculous 
could not be allowed to prevail (in what Romantic could they? 
Thomas Love Peacock?) no more than quietism (almost comically 
presented in Cécile) could, for both spelt inactivity and defeat. The 
unduly comic would laugh out of existence Mme de Staél’s jealousy 
of his suicidal bent; only when humor was subtle and ironic was 
an honest awareness and expression of his plight possible. There is 
no humor in the letters to Anna Lindsay, nor in those to Mme 
Récamier; when he describes his experiences to a third party, Rosalie, 
humor enters. The novels, recreating and reexamining his plight, get 
some of their perspective through irony and wit. 
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